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How IAS training 


meets individual needs 













Each IAS training program is “‘tailored to fit’ the 


needs of the individual. This is accomplished through 





the IAS elective plan embracing 250 comprehensive 






study assignments, covering a wide range of account- 






ing and management subjects. 






e After general accounting principles have been mas- 





tered, each IAS Diploma Course student selects from 






14 electives those leading to his specific training ob- 





jective. The electives currently available (with the num- 






ber of comprehensive study assignments indicated) are: 










Basic Auditing (10) 
Public Auditing (20) 
Internal Auditing (20) 
Basic Cost Accounting (10) 
a Advanced Cost Accounting (20) 
Corporation Accounting (10) 
Financial Analysis (10) 
Business Statistics (10) 
Management Control (20) 










Economics (10) 

Office Management (30) 
Accounting Law (10) 
Federal Income Tax (10) 
CPA Coaching (20) 








® With this broad curriculum at his command, each 
IAS student can study first those subjects needed im- 
mediately and can then broaden his knowledge of 





accounting and management through study of addi- 


The school’s 24-page catalogue tional electives. 


is available free upon request. e 
Address your card or letter to 
the Secretary, IAS... . INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 


A Correspondence School Since 1903 
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More businesses of every kind, 
every day, mechanize their figuring 
with the fully automatic Friden Calculator : : 
—for this reason: The Friden performs of American Business 
more steps in figure-work without operator eS a 
decisions than any other calculating machine a 

ay Sec 8 
ever developed. Operator decisions (thinking 
plus motions) take time—much of which is saved 4 
by Friden figure-thinking. Time-savings on payroll, 
invoices, inventory, discounts, cost control — 
all business calculations — amortize quickly the 


The Thinking Machine 








cost of this machine. And operation is no a a 
problem: So automatic is the Friden that anyone Products of Friden...THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR © THE NATURAL WAY 
can use it with the simplest instructions. ADDING MACHINE ¢ THE COMPUTYPER ¢ THE ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 


me ee ee 


‘some examples with your own figure-work. Friden sales, instruction and service available throughout the U.S. and the world. 
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RETURN ON INVESTMENT 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

My friend, Herman Gaertner, control- 
ler of the B. F. Goodrich Company of 
Akron, Ohio, has written me about two 
articles that appeared in THE CONTROL- 
LER on the subject of Return on Invest- 
ment. One was by Thomas Casson in the 
September 1954 issue and one by E. S. 
Freeman in the February 1955 issue. Ap- 
parently both of them advocated the use 
of net plant book values in computing re- 
turn or yield on investment. 

I made a rather exhaustive study of the 
use of gross plant and net plant in 1951 
when I was accumulating data for inclu- 
sion in my book “Capital Yield Reports” 
to demonstrate that differences in turn- 
over rates do exist between industries, and 
formed definite opinions on the two meth- 
ods, and would like to see the arguments 
these gentlemen have made for the use of 
net plant. Can you supply me with copies 
of the magazines, or of the articles in 
question ? 


R. S. OLIVER 
Tuckahoe, N. J. 


| 


IBM TRAINING CLASS MATERIAL 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Your article entitled ‘Depreciation 
Policy Under the 1954 Revenue Code,” 
appearing on page 18 of the January 
1955 issue of THE CONTROLLER, is espe- 
cially interesting to us. 

We would very much appreciate your 
permission to use this material in con- 
nection with our sales training classes. 
Proper credit to your magazine will be 
given. 

R. C. WARREN 

Manager of Sales Training 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Endicott, N. Y. 


RE PARIS LIBRARIES 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Please send me one copy of each of 
the following issues of your publica- 
tion: January 1954 (containing R. K. 
Mautz’s article “Another Look at De- 
preciation Allowances”); November 
1953 (containing “Depreciation Allow- 
ances Versus Replacement Cost’’). 

The account of these articles was read 








WS 
YOUR a 


STOCKHOLDERS 


CAN BE FOUND AT A 
VERY NOMINAL COST 


ROOM 


TRACERS Co. 
515 MADISON AV. N.Y. 21 N.Y. 
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in the Management Review, which is on 
the shelves of the library of the U.S. In. 
formation Bureau in Paris. It is most re- 
grettable that your review is not found 
either at the library of the U.S. Com. 
mercial Attache (American Embassy in 
Paris) nor at the American Information 
Service, Place de l’Etoile, Paris 8. Please 
could you not let me know the names 
and addresses of three or four subscrib.- 
ers in Paris, or in France or in default 
of them, in a neighboring country— 
Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, or Eng. 
land? I would write to them in order to 
borrow any out-of-print issues. 


J. R. FAUGERAS 
23, Avenue Niel 
Paris 17, France 


We have the libraries of two organiza- 
tions among our subscribers in Paris—Con- 
seil Superieur de la Comptabilite, 41 Quay 
Branly, Paris 7, and Conseil Superieur des 
Experts Comptables, 109 Boulevard Male- 
sherbes. —The Editors 


THE CONTROLLER GETS AROUND 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

You will find enclosed the outline of 
a course and the suggested reading ma- 
terial. It will probably interest you to see 
that I am making ample use of the ar- 
ticles published in your paper. 


MICHAEL ALBERY 

Associate Professor of Finance and 
Economics 

Boston College Graduate School 

Boston, Mass. 


Space does not permit including the three- 
page selected reading list compiled by Pro- 
fessor Albery for students of advanced 
finance but we print an outline of the course 
and instances in which he chose to use 
editorial material from THE CONTROLLER: 


1. Managerial Accounting 
2. “Services” as Aids to Management 
3. Tasks of Financial Management 

Controllership, Its Function and Technique, 
John H. McDonald, Controllers Insti- 
tute, 1940. 

An Insurance Program for an Operating 
Company, W. R. Walker, THE Con- 
TROLLER, November 1952. 

Budgeting Problems in Time of Inflation, 
C. Z. Meyer, THE CONTROLLER, August 
1952. 

4. Financial Controls—Planning 
5. Financial Controls (continued)— 

Techniques—Limitations 

Financial Reports to Plant Operating Ex- 
ecutives, A. G. Lurie, THE CONTROL- 
LER, December 1953. 

Controllership and Accounting, J. L. Peitce, 
THE CONTROLLER, September 1953. 

Control of Decentralized Accounting, C.M. 
Blumenschein, THE CONTROLLER, Feb- 
ruary 1953. 

How Gillette Protects Its Records, R. N. 
Rigby, THE CONTROLLER, October 1953. 

The Place of the Controller in Planning, 
T. F. Bradshaw, THE CONTROLLER, O¢- 
tober 1952. 

(Continued on page 210) 
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PHOTOSTAT 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


has these answers 


to Small or Medium-Sized 


CORPORATION Office Copying Problems 





PHOTOSTAT 
INSTANT COPIER 


@ Makes copies ready for immediate use. 


@ Makes 3 or more black-on-white copies up 
to 812" x 14” in one minute on plain paper. 


® Takes up less than two square feet on desk 
or table . . . or stand can be furnished. 


@ Can be used under normal office lighting by 
anyone at any time. 


@ Is unequalled in flexibility and versatility. 


® Fully guaranteed by Photostat Corporation. 


Today . . . more than ever before... . 
PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 6sstands 
ready to serve you with photographic 
copying apparatus and material of the 
very highest quality. From the small 
Instant Copier to the large, completely 
automatic continuous models, you can be 
properly equipped to handle your par- 


PHOTOSTAT is the registered trade mark 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 








PHOTOSTAT 
MODEL JUNIOR 





@ Occupies same floor space as the average 
office desk, 48’’ x 52’’, height 52”. 


@ Comes complete with lens and prism, lamps, 
developing and fixing apparatus. 


@ Copies at original size subjects up to 81/2" x 
11” ... or reduces from originals as large as 
14” x 18”. 


@ Bookholder, Solenoid Shutter Control and Deep 
Dark Box available as extra equipment. 


@ May be easily operated by office personnel 
and under normal office lighting. 


ticular needs most efficiently and econom- 
ically with the same permanent, errorless 
copies .. . erasure-proof, water-proof, and 
fraud-proof .. . that set the standard of 
good photographic copying the world over. 
You will be amply repaid if you get full 
details before purchasing any office photo- 
copying equipment. Write to 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


305 State Street, Rochester 14, New York 
Service_offices in most principal 
cities and in Toronto, Canada 
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by Alfred F. Goodman 


by Wayne G. Broehl, Jr. 


by Weldon M. Padgett 








(Continued from page 208) 
Budget Installation Procedure, E. Francis, 
THE CONTROLLER, June 1954. 


Use and Occupancy Insurance (Business 
Interpretation) Marshall B. Dalton, 
THE CONTROLLER, February 1952. 


Graphic Control Reporting, Norman N. 
Barish, THE CONTROLLER, June 1952. 

6. Debts and Equity 

7. Investment Problems of Institutional 
Investors 

8. Investment Problems of Individual 
Investors 

9. Financial Management and Employee 
Relationship 

10. Financial Management and _ Stock- 
holder Relationship 

11. Financial Management and Govern- 
ment Relationship 


Renegotiation Techniques, R. L. Brum- 
mage, THE CONTROLLER, August 1952. 

Profit Determination in Renegotiation, 
J. Fred Weston and Rodger E. Karren- 
brock, THE CONTROLLER, May 1954. 

The Controller Looks at Defense Produc- 
tion, Christian E. Jarchow, THE CON- 
TROLLER, April 1952. 

Conventional Depreciation Allowances, 
Robert Eisner, THE CONTROLLER, No- 
vember 1954. 

Another Look at Depreciation Allowances, 
R. K. Mautz, THE CONTROLLER, Janu- 
ary 1954. 


12. Contemporary Trends 


Forthcoming Features 


IN THE CONTROLLER 


%& INSTALLMENT CREDIT’S PLACE IN THE ECONOMY 
%& INDEPENDENCE IN CONTROL 


% A NEW TOOL FOR MANAGEMENT: 
AN INDEX OF MANAGERIAL EFFICIENCY 








ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I was very much interested in reading 
the article in the March issue of THE 
CONTROLLER entitled “Evaluation of 
Accounting Personnel” by Harold Ho- 
warth. We would like to obtain more 
information and possibly a copy of the 
Level II Achievement Two-Hour Test 
and do not believe that the article re- 
ferred to the availability of this test. 
Would you please tell me how I may 
obtain one? 


C. EDWARD BERRYMAN 
The Marine Trust Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The above mentioned test is not for gen- 
eral sale. However, information on the test 
can be obtained from Dr. Robert North, 
Educational Records Bureau, 21 Audubon 
Avenue, New York 32, N. Y. Those con- 
sidering the use of the test in their own 
organization should request an inspection 


set of the test. —The Editors 


“A HAND, HOWEVER HUMBLE . . .” 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Recently we observed a reprint from 
your excellent magazine article ‘Influence 
of Reports on Top Management Deci- 
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sions” by Christian E. Jarchow in the Ad- 
vertiser’s Digest. It occurred to us that 
many of our headquarters employes who 
have a hand, however humble, in prepar- 
ing the material leading to management 
reports would read with interest your 
thoughtful presentation. 

As you can see from the enclosed sam. 
ples of our house organ, the Rexall Square 
News is a modest publication for purel 
internal consumption. We would feel 
privileged to have permission to reprint 
the article in a future issue of our News, 


VIRGINIA PENCE 
Employment Manager 
Rexall Drug Company 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ELECTRONICS AND ENGINEERS 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Thank you very much for giving us per- 
mission to reproduce Mr. Hanson’s ar- 
ticle “Electronics Thinking and Clerical 
Costs,” which appeared in the July 1954 
issue of THE CONTROLLER. As requested, 
I am enclosing two copies of the reproduc- 
tion for your files. 

Would you also be kind enough to au- 
thorize us to reproduce the article by Paul 
Kircher, ‘The Gap Between the Elec- 
tronics Engineer and the Accountant,” 
which appeared in the August 1954 issue 
of THE CONTROLLER. We also would 
like to distribute this article to our 23 
field management engineering offices. 


JOHN A. NEvros 

Chief, Management Assistance Branch 
Department of the Army 

Office of the Quartermaster General 
Washington, D. C. 





ACCOUNTANTS 


Foreign Employment 


Graduate Accountants with min- 
imum 2 years’ Accounting or Of- 
fice Management experience. 


Must be capable of reading, 
speaking and writing ARABIC. 


Write giving full particulars re- 
garding personal history and 
work experience. Please include 
telephone number. 


Recruiting Supervisor, Box 19 


ARABIAN AMERICAN 
OIL COMPANY 


505 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
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$24 Billion for Growth 

What does it take to keep our economy in a healthy con- 
dition? According to Walter A. Schmidt, president of the 
Investment Bankers Association, our economy requires an 
investment of $24 billion annually in new plant and equip- 
ment to maintain facilities and meet population growth. 

Discussing financial trends recently, Mr. Schmidt pointed 
out that the present tax laws and the 52 per cent tax rate on 
corporate earnings has encouraged companies to issue bonds 
instead of common or preferred stocks when seeking addi- 
tional capital. He pointed to a “normal ratio” of 50 per cent 
bonds, 20 per cent preferred and 30 per cent common 
stocks, and then cited utility companies as an example, 
which he stated in 1954 obtained 63 per cent of their capital 
needs through borrowing, 20 per cent through the sale of 
preferred stocks and only 17 per cent through the sale of 
common stocks. 


Telling the Corporate Story 


Since the successful corporation executive can no longer 
ignore public and stockholder relations, he must be willing 
to discuss the corporation’s affairs with the stockholder and 
his representatives, both individually and before groups. 
There is a growing trend for the security analyst to obtain 
corporate information and interpret it for the benefit of the 
stockholder, according to William G. Maas, president of 
the Investment Analysts Society of Chicago. 

Who should represent the corporation before an audience 
of “outsiders” and what should such a group, e.g. security 
analysts, be told? 

Discussing this in a recent issue of the Public Relations 
Journal, Mr. Maas stated that the corporation’s “story” 
should be told by “the executive who can best present the 
company to an audience, even though he not be the top man 
of the organization. He should be flanked by one or two 
other executive officers—one a financial executive—the fi- 
nancial vice president, the treasurer or the comptroller. This 
is of particular importance in the informal question period, 
following the more formal presentation.” 

Turning then to “what not to say,’ Mr. Maas declares that 
at least six matters can well be eliminated: (1) a long cor- 
porate history, (2) a “‘re-hash” of annual reports, (3) enu- 
meration of plants and properties, (4) industry statistics and 
figures, (5) ‘‘flag-waving,” and (6) sales talk. 


Here are the items that interest analysts: 

1. Financial information on sales—because the SEC has 
rescinded its requirements for reporting quarterly sales. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Maas, ‘‘the matter of quarterly sales data is 
considered extremely important to financial analysts.” 

2. Interim statements—because they give a “worthwhile 
clue to the trend of a company’s operations between annual 


reports.” 


3. Sales breakdowns—because “‘the security analyst is in- 
terested in a breakdown of the total published sales figures 
in various ways, such as: by major divisions, by type of op- 
erations, by customer classifications.” 

4. New products—because they mean “‘life’’ to an or- 
ganization and next to a description of new products, the 
financial analyst wishes to know when they will become com- 
mercially available. 

5. Information about research—how much is being spent 
on research, what proportion of sales these expenditures 
represent, what type of research, the setup of the research 
organization and whether it is aimed at developing new 
products or improving existing products. 

6. Plant expansion and modernization—how far ahead 
is the planning scheduled? What are the proposed capital 
expenditures and the method of financing such expendi- 
tures? Can it be handled through depreciation and retained 
earnings, or will it be necessary to resort to borrowing or 
sale of stock? 

7. The company’s management—pethaps “the most im- 
portant factor in a company analysis.” Although the average 
age of the top management is an interesting statistic, this 
idea, in the opinion of Mr. Maas, has been somewhat over- 
played, and he feels analysts would be more interested to 
hear how the so-called “management team” is set up, with 
an aim toward proving its depth and continuity. Information 
about management incentives and the like is also important. 

8. Forecasts of sales and earnings—these need not be too 
specific and emphasis can be given to uncertainties and other 
problems. ‘“The good analyst is not going to take an execu- 
tive to task if there turns out to be some variation when the 
final figures are available,” says Mr. Maas, ‘‘but he will look 
askance at the declaration, say late in December, that the 
management cannot give an estimate of the year’s sales ‘be- 
cause the December figures are not yet in.’ ”’ 


How to Live Forever (Almost) 


A system of gradually slowed-down activity can do much 
to assure a long and pleasant life, declares Dr. Joseph W. 
Still of George Washington University School of Medicine, 
who recently told a conference of the American Association 
of Rehabilitation Therapists that it has been scientifically 
proved that “‘inactivity and bed rest can be as stressing as, 
say, over-exposure to heat or cold.” 

Activity should not be overdone, but Dr. Still suggested 
that patients ‘‘sprint up to 25 years, trot from 25 to 40, walk 
from 40 to 6o—and after 60 they can dawdle at golf.” 

Dawdle? Not the way we play it. —PAUL HAASE 
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“AUTOMATION on your desk NOW! 


It is Monroe, of course, 

who brings you figuring 
*Automation...the calculating 
machine development of the future 
... here and now in the present. And, 
as future progress brings even greater 
speed, efficiency and economy 

to calculating machines, 

count on Monroe to give you 

always the ultimate in éotal 

automatic figuring operation! 

Ask your Man from Monroe. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


Orange, N. J.... Branches Everywhere. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER 








CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 











PRACTICAL LIMITATIONS IN THE USE OF 


Variable Costs for Planning 


Norton M. Bedford 


NE RATHER SIGNIFICANT DEVELOP- 

MENT in recent years in the manage- 
ment of small and medium-sized firms has 
been the increased use of business plan- 
ning procedures. These procedures have 
taken several forms including budget 
preparations, breakeven chart construc- 
tions, profit-volume computations, eco- 
nomic lot size calculations, and special 
studies of various types. While these same 
procedures have been used by many 
larger firms for some time, it is their in- 
creased use by smaller firms which must 
be considered a relatively new develop- 
ment. But such is not the full nature of 
the development, for discussions with ex- 
ecutives of larger firms indicate increased 
use of business planning procedures by 
the larger firms also. All this suggests that 
the use of business planning procedures 
has progressed to the point where it now 
seems appropriate to stop and re-examine 
the entire pacer Especially does 
this seem advisable before the application 
of these procedures is extended further in 
the area of smaller firms. Such a re-exam- 
ination of a part of this development is 
the purpose of this paper. 

The process of business planning covers 
the entire range of managerial decisions 
on future activities of the firm. Thus it 
includes the process of developing broad 
policy decisions and extends downward 
to cover the process of developing better 
operating techniques for the smallest op- 
erating functions of the firm. 

Formerly, few planning procedures were 
available to management and decisions on 
future activities were made on the basis 
of hopes, crude expectations, rumors, 
hunches, and similar imponderables. Grad- 
ually, however, procedures were developed 
whereby significant information could be 
provided management for use in planning 
future activities of the firm. These pro- 
cedures varied widely and included such 
Processes as time study analysis, economic 
Orecasts, customer surveys, and analyses 


of past activities. They had as an objec- 
tive the revealing of information from 
which management might make more 
realistic estimates of possible future costs 
and revenues of the firm. 

The success of these efforts apparently 
led to the development of still more plan- 
ning procedures wherein the objective was 
not solely one of providing information 
upon which management might make es- 
timates: rather the objective became one 
of making the estimates of future costs 
and revenues. It is this last development 
with which this paper is concerned. These 
procedures included breakeven charts, 
most profitable product studies and similar 
techniques. 

There can be little serious objection to 
a planning procedure which provides es- 
timates of future costs and revenues if 
the estimates are substantially accurate. 
However, such is seldom true so that ac- 
ceptance by management of the results of 
any business planning procedure should 
not be automatic. It is when acceptance is 
automatic that the question arises as to 
whether or not planning procedures have 
been extended beyond their valid use. Be- 
cause the tendency is ever present to ac- 
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cept automatically for planning purposes 
the results of procedures which provide 
direct estimates of possible future costs 
and revenue, it is appropriate to investi- 
gate and reveal some of the limitations un- 
derlying such business planning proce- 
dures. 

Any attempt to classify or itemize all 
business planning procedures in use would 
be a monumental undertaking and it is 
not the intent of this paper. However, it 
does seem possible to i. out for exam- 
ination certain of the concepts underlying 
many of them. One of the most significant 
of these is the concept of variable cost and 
it is this concept which has been selected 
for examination in this paper. It is pro- 
posed to suggest the nature of the concept, 
the uses to which it is put in planning, its 
weaknesses, and its usefulness. Following 
this, by way of illustration, one instance in 
which the concept was used incorrectly 
will be presented. 


CONCEPT OF VARIABLE COST 

While the concept of variable cost is 
used extensively in planning, it is singular 
that so many different meanings are at- 
tached to it when it is used as a tool to be 
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applied to a given business situation. How- 
ever, underlying these different meanings 
is the basic idea that variable costs are ad- 
ditional costs of some particular plan of 
action. In this basic sense, the variable 
costs of producing a batch of products 
would be the costs which could have been 
avoided had the specific plan not been 
undertaken. Also, in this fundamental 
sense of the concept, it would be incor- 
rect to assume that the production of a 
similar batch at a later date, or the produc- 
tion of an additional batch at the same 
time, would have the same variable costs 
as the original batch. 

While it may be contended by some 
that such is not the basic nature of the 
variable cost concept, an examination of 
the uses to which variable costs were di- 
rected by eight different firms supports the 
conclusion. In fact, it may be suggested 
that unless variable costs are an approxi- 
mation of additional costs the concept is 
of limited usefulness. Therefore, it may 
be well to understand this underlying na- 
ture of the concept of variable cost. 

In its fullest sense, this broad view of 
variable cost would mean that different 
variable costs would exist in all probabil- 
ity for each different plan considered by 
management. More specifically it would 
mean that variable costs would not exist 
except in reference to some specific plan. 
If management planned to produce a cer- 
tain number of units of product or per- 
form a certain activity in a specific period 
of time, the only variable costs would be 
those costs caused exclusively by that par- 
ticular amount of production or the ac- 
tivity in the specific time period. It is 
evident that, under such a concept, vari- 
able costs might be any amount depending 
upon the status of the plant at the time the 


& 


plan was considered. If management found 
it necessary to expand for production, the 
variable costs of the additional production 
might include certain of the additional 
expansion costs as well as the direct pro- 
duction costs. If expansion were not neces- 
sary for the additional production, only 
direct production costs might be variable. 

In practice, however, this basic concept 
of variable cost is seldom used. The two 
main variations from it are (a) an assump- 
tion that the variable costs of a past plan 


/ will be the same for future or additional 


plans and (b) an assumption that the 
costs which do vary are variable with the 
number of units produced. Thus the na- 
ture of the practical view of variable cost 
appears as an approximation of the more 
basic concept. However, it is the practical 
view, with little concern for the assump- 
tions underlying it, upon which many 
business planning procedures are based. 
To the extent managements rely on these 
accounting presentations without consid- 
ering their limitations, errors in planning 
may result if the assumptions are not true. 


USES OF THE CONCEPT 

There is no one set use to which the 
concept of variable cost is directed in 
business planning procedures. To the con- 
trary, there are a host of business situa- 
tions ranging from pricing to operating 
procedure selection where it is used as an 
aid in reaching decisions on future activi- 
ties of the firm. In the pricing problem, 
it is used in determining minimum selling 
price and to establish a base from which 
the mark-on to cover income and non- 
variable cost is computed. 

For other problems, such as territory or 
product selection, operating capacity de- 
termination, and expansion planning, the 
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concept is sometimes used in conjunction 
with the concept of incremental revenue 
to suggest the most profitable activities, 
For still other problems, such as operating 
procedure selection and determination of 
distribution methods, it may be used to 
suggest least cost combinations of produc. 
tion and distribution factors. 

From the foregoing, it becomes appar- 
ent that the concept of variable cost may 
have considerable use in the planning area 
and that failure to adjust to current or 
future situations must inevitably have an 
undesirable impact on managerial plan- 
ning. Especially is this so if business plan- 
ning procedures, such as breakeven charts, 
are used extensively so that management 
may overlook any inaccuracies in the ap- 
propriateness of the variable costs used. 
In view of this, it may be well to examine 
some of the weaknesses in the use of the 
practical view of the concept of variable 
cost. 


WEAKNESSES OF THE CONCEPT 

It will be recalled that the practical view 
of the concept differed from the basic con- 
cept by accepting two principal assump- 
tions. This suggests weakness will exist if 
the assumptions are not true. However, 
there are other weaknesses in the practical 
concept. These include weaknesses in (a) 
the selection of the costs which are to be 
considered variable, (b) in the method of 
estimating the amount of the costs se- 
lected as variable, and (c) the treatment 
of joint variable costs. 

In regard to the weaknesses resulting 
from the acceptance of the two assump- 
tions, there appears to be no over-all gen- 
eralization which can be made. However, 
for long-range planning or for substan- 
tial changes in the rate of production, the 
reliability of the assumption that variable 
costs of past activities will be valid in the 
future or for additional production must 
be questioned. This weakness may be at- 
tributable to changes in price levels, im- 
proved technology, and similar factors. 

The extent of this weakness is difficult 
to determine. However, an examination of 
the accounting records of three companies, 
which may or may not be representative 
firms, revealed that over a five-year period 
the variable cost per unit of product, as 
the firms defined the concept, had changed 
on an average of 23 per cent. That is, the 
variable costs per unit in 1953 were 23 
per cent higher than in 1947. 

It was not feasible to determine whether 
the change was due to price change over 
the period of time or due to changes in the 
efficiency of production. Both factors 
seemed to play a part in the change and 
in opposite directions. This suggests the 
need for considerable caution in the use 
of the practical variable cost concept as 4 
part of a business planning procedure 
which suggests long-range plans. 

It is in the second assumption—that 
costs which vary are directly variable with 
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the number of units produced—that the 
greatest question of validity seems to exist. 
As ordinarily applied this assumption 
sanctions a procedure wherein the change 
or anticipated change in total cost from 
zero to full capacity is divided by the num- 
ber of units produced at full a The 
resulting unit cost is considered a variable 
cost of the units produced and sold. 

Actually, variable costs do not vary ex- 
dusively with the number of units pro- 
duced. While it is not feasible to present 
a detailed list of the manner in which costs 
do vary, it is evident that costs vary in 
many ways other than with the number of 
units produced and sold. For example, 
salesmen’s commissions vary with dollar 
volume rather than physical volume, de- 
livery costs vary with distance of delivery 
rather than number of units sold, and cur- 
rent maintenance costs vary more with the 
decision of management than with the 
number of units produced. 

A rather close examination and analy- 
sis of the operations of a medium-sized 
manufacturing firm revealed a significantly 
different flexible budget at 80% of capac- 
ity when variable costs were classified ac- 
cording to their variability rather than be- 
ing treated as variable with units sold. A 
comparison of actual results at 80% of 
capacity indicated the more accurate 
budget was the one based on the assump- 
tion that costs vary in many different ways. 


METHODS OF ESTIMATING 
VARIABLE COSTS 

The methods by which firms estimate 
variable costs may be grouped under two 
broad approaches. One approach, sug- 
gested in the preceding paragraph, is to 
compare total costs at zero capacity and at 
full capacity with the difference between 
the two treated as variable costs. This 
variable cost is then reduced to a per unit 
of product variable cost for planning pur- 
poses. The greatest weakness in this ap- 
proach is its use for planning small 
changes in output. This is so because the 
computed variable cost is an average of 
the variable costs over a wide range of 
Operations and for any small change of 
output many of them will not vary. 

The other approach to a determination 
of an estimate of variables costs is by 
means of direct estimates of the variable 
costs of a unit of product. There seems to 
be little practical support for this method 
because it is readily recognized that many 
costs which vary can not be estimated di- 
rectly as a cost of one unit. Therefore, 
such a concept of variable cost would have 
little applicability to planning either sub- 
stantial changes in the current rate of out- 
put or any long-range activity. 

Aside from the questionable nature of 
a variable unit cost developed by either the 
direct estimate approach or the comparison 
of total costs at different capacities, there 
seems to exist considerable variation as 
to what should be included as a part of 
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CPA’S DEFINE INCOME TERMS 


The Committee on Terminology of the American Institute 
of Accountants has issued a bulletin to clarify the use of the 


words ‘‘proceeds,”’ 


“revenue,” “income,” ‘“‘profit,” and 


“earnings,” in connection with business operations and fi- 
nancial statements. The Committee recommends these dis- 


tinctions: 


‘‘Proceeds”’ should apply to receipts of all kinds, including 
borrowing, and should ordinarily be used only in discussing 
transactions, not as a caption in the principal financial state- 


ments. 


‘Revenue’ should be more widely used in referring to 
charges made to customers, clients, tenants and others for 
goods and services, rather than ‘income’ or “gross income.” 

In financial statements, ‘‘profit’’ and ‘‘income’’ should be 
used only with the appropriate adjectives “gross,” “‘operat- 


ing,” or ‘‘net.”’ 


‘Income’ is recommended instead of ‘“‘profit’’ in the 


phrases “operating income,’’ 


statement.”’ 


“net income,” and “income 


“Gross profit’’ may be used to describe operating revenue 
less cost of goods sold but ‘‘gross profit on sales’’ or ‘‘gross 
margin’’ is preferred. ‘‘Profit’’ may also be used in describ- 
ing a specific item, such as “profit on sale of fixed assets.” 

The term “earnings” is used as a synonym for “‘net in- 
come,’ but the Committee expresses the hope that one term 


will eventually be used. 


The bulletin is Accounting Terminology Bulletin #2, avail- 
able from the American Institute of Accountants, 270 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 25¢. 


the estimate. In the area of the direct es- 
timate method of determining variable 
cost, small retail firms seemingly treat as 
fixed all operating, buying and selling ex- 
penses and make pricing plans upon the 
assumption that only purchases costs are 
variable. On the other hand, other firms, 
using a standard cost system have even in- 
cluded a part of general advertising as 
variable costs because the budget for gen- 
eral advertising was based on expected 
sales. 

Without questioning whether or not 
either of the two illustrative estimates of 
variable costs is useful, it is evident that 
the content of direct estimates of variable 
costs must be considered carefully before 
being submitted to management as a part 
of any business planning procedure. The 
wide range in content possible for any 
variable cost compilation computed under 
this method may be quite misleading in 
any planning problem if management con- 
strues it to contain or exclude items which 
it does not. 
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The weakness arising due to the amount 
of cost selected as variable costs by the 
comparison of full capacity costs and zero 
capacity costs arises primarily from the 
meaning attached to zero capacity costs. 
Broadly, there are two views of the mean- 
ing of the term. According to one, zero 
capacity costs include every cent of having 
the plant open ready to operate, whereas 
the other view conceives as costs at zero 
capacity only those costs which would go 
on if the firm were to close down. While 
these two views are extremes, the fact that 
different amounts may be used to measure 
costs at zero capacity points to a weakness 
in the computed variable cost per unit of 
product. 

Another over-all limitation in the use 
of variable cost for business planning pro- 
cedures is the distinction in content of 
long-run and short-run variable costs. Ac- 
cording to the practical view, variable 
costs are essentially the additional costs 
which can be determined and measured 
on the assumption that past relationships 
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will continue in the future. But the 
amount of past variable costs will depend 
upon the length of time of the past period. 
That is, if the additional costs from which 
unit variable costs are determined are 
those of one month, a different unit vari- 
able cost will result than would obtain if 
the additional costs of the past year were 
used as the basis for determining unit 
variable costs. This is so because many 
costs vary over a year which do not vary 
in one month. Maintenance, fuel, and 
similar items are typical examples. For a 
period longer than a year, certain depre- 
ciable items would have to be considered 
as variable. 


JOINT COST PROBLEM 

Finally, in the area of product and ter- 
ritory selection especially, a weakness of 
the variable cost concept is the joint cost 

roblem. Essentially this limitation arises 
seas of the failure to recognize all the 
variable costs involved. Of three compa- 
nies questioned on this point, joint costs 
were either ignored by not developing 
business planning procedures for plans re- 
quiring a solution to the problem or they 
were allocated on a very rough basis. It 
is when joints costs are allocated and be- 
come a part of product and territory vari- 
able costs that the usefulness of the con- 
cept is weakened. 

There is an additional point which, 
while not a limitation to the concept of 
variable cost, should be considered. It is 
the use of variable costs for problems 
wherein the concept is not especially ap- 
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propriate, for it can not be used for all 
business planning problems. 

For example, the use of variable costs 
has been suggested for price planning. In 
this area, the concept has limited use. 
Legal and customer reaction of an un- 
favorable nature may be expected if prod- 
ucts are sold at different prices as might 
result from variable cost pricing. Also, 
if every firm set prices to cover only var- 
iable cost, the result might be that no firm 
would cover its fixed costs. Further, since 
the amount of mark-on over variable costs 
will vary according to the wishes of differ- 
ent firms, it is apparent that the resulting 
price would still have to be estimated by 
management. Because of this limited use- 
fulness it seems appropriate to suggest 
that variable costs should not be used alone 
in pricing problems with the possible ex- 
ception of special instances. Rather the 
pricing problem should be approached in- 
dependently so as to maximize income and 
only to the extent that variable costs throw 
light on this approach should it be used. 


USE OF VARIABLE COST CONCEPT IN 
BUSINESS PLANNING PROCEDURES 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
leave the impression that the concept of 
variable cost should be dropped from all 
business planning procedures. However, 
it does appear that indiscriminate inclu- 
sion of the concept, variously determined, 
should be questioned. On the other hand, 
the concept of variable cost does have 
many uses in business planning proce- 
dures. These uses are primarily in the areas 
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of short-range planning and decisions on 
slight changes in the rate of activity. In 
these areas past short-range variable costs 
appear to be valid as representation of 
variable costs of future or additional ac- 
tivity plans. 

Ideally, the variable costs per unit of 
activity should be based on past additional 
costs over a period of time exactly equal 
to the future planning period under te- 
view and then adjusted to the price levels 
which it is estimated will prevail and for 
known technological improvements which 
have been achieved or are expected to be 
achieved in the future period. The im- 
plementation of this concept might be ac- 
complished by a classification of all costs 
according to the period of time required 
for them to become variable. The selection 
of the appropriate additional costs of a 
proposed future plan could then be made 
by selecting the cost indicated by the 
analysis of past costs as variable within 
the period of time equal to that of the 
proposed plan. While such a classification 
might not be accurately performed, it 
should provide more suitable information 
than that available under the assumption 
that variable costs per unit are constant 
per unit regardless of the length of the 
planning period. 

The use of the variable cost concept in 
business planning procedures suggesting 
changes in rate of activity should be based 
on past variable costs of small changes in 
activity. This type of variable cost may be 
computed by either the direct estimate ap- 
proach or by a comparison of total costs 
at different capacities. If the comparison 
of total cost method is used, the appropri- 
ate capacity costs are those existing at the 
general level of normal activities. Under 
this view, if normal activities varied from 
70% to 80% of total capacity, the dif- 
ference between total costs at the two 
ranges of normal capacity should be used 
to estimate unit variable costs. 

While the greatest reliability of the var- 
iable cost concept in business planning 
procedures is in the areas noted, for cer- 
tain purposes it may be used for longer- 
range planning and decisions on substan- 
tial changes in activity as rough guides to 
management. Especially is this so if no 
other information is available to manage- 
ment. However, it should not be used here 
unless its limitations are fully understood. 
Also, when used in these two areas the 
content should be computed appropriately. 
For example, if the problem is whether or 
not to operate, variable cost should be 
computed upon the assumption that the 
only fixed costs are those which would 
exist if the plant were to shut down. On 
the other hand, if the problem were one 
of large changes in the scale of operations, 
fixed cost should include all costs neces- 
sary to have the firm open to operate. Also, 
as indicated previously, this latter view of 
fixed cost is appropriate only for planning 
widely varying capacities of operation. 

(Continued on page 238) 
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Sales Mixture Control 


David S. Fields 


Foe THOSE FIRMS that sell only one prod- 
uct, or many at the same rate of profit, 
the problem of sales control is a relatively 
simple one. If they have standard costs, 
actual sales need merely be compared with 
the planned (or budgeted) sales and the 
variance between the two indicates whether 
the difference in sales volume can be ex- 
pected to have an adverse or salutary ef- 
fect on profit. (Changes in profit due to 
cost variances will show up through the 
cost controls.) In such a sales situation 
it is normally expected that if the actual 
sales are higher than planned the profit 
will go up, and if the sales volume goes 
down profits will be lower. 


THE SALES VOLUME YARDSTICK 


In the past, sales volume itself has been 
the main yardstick for controlling sales. 
This in large measure has been due to the 
fact that the amount of sales a company 
makes has long been widely accepted by 
management as one of the best guides to 
the progress of a business. When methods 
for controlling business were first being 
developed it was recognized that, so long 
as the products involved afforded a fairly 
uniform profit, increasing sales usually 
meant decreasing costs, and increasing 
profits. This, of course, is due to the exist- 
ence of fixed costs, which as output goes 
up are spread over more products, making 
the unit fixed cost go down. 

Under these conditions a close watch 
over sales volume is an excellent expedi- 
ent for their control. However, this is not 
the case for firms selling a number of 
products with widely varying rates of 
profit—i.e., a sales mixture. In recent 
years, there has been a considerable trend 
toward greater line-diversification, and a 
widening of profit margins for the differ- 
ent products in the sales mix. Consequently 
many firms no longer find sales volume 
entirely satisfactory for controlling sales, 
since an increase in sales may actually 
tesult in a less satisfactory profit picture if 
the increase comes from those product 
8toups which show a very low profit, at 
the expense of those from the higher 
Profit groups. 





The treasurer of a firm with a sales mix- 
ture, in attempting to explain to the writer 
why profit went down although sales went 
up, commented, “I believe our profit per- 
formance was poorer because... sales 
mixture was less satisfactory.’’ Apparently 
he recognized the impact that sales mix- 
ture could have on profits but could not 
be fully convinced of its effects, for the 
lack of an adequate method of measure- 
ment. This same businessman, or anyone 
having a standard cost system or budget, 
would not only be fairly positive as to 
how labor or material costs affected prof- 
its, but also could tell specifically the ex- 
tent to which the cost and quantity vari- 
ances account for any changes in profits. 


STANDARD SALES ACCOUNTING 


How can the businessman be as certain 
of the consequences of sales mixture vari- 
ances as he is about cost variances? 
Through the use of standard sales account- 
ing, the controller can separate out and 
measure the effects that changes in sales 
volume have on profits, even if the sales 
are mixed, in much the same manner as he 
now controls costs through standard cost 
accounting. 

In any effort to deal with the sales mix- 
ture problem one must first recognize why 
the conventional gross profit concept is 
unsatisfactory for control purposes. In dis- 
cussing the objections to the use of gross 
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profits in measuring sales mixture profits, 
Rautenstrauch and Villers point out that 
the apportionment of overhead is “un- 
avoidably arbitrary” and, 

“that the part of factory overhead that is 
supported by some of the products sold, let 
us call these the products of Group A, would 
have to be transferred to other products, 
such as those of Groups B and C, either 
totally or in part, should the sales mixture 
not include any product of Group A or 
should the assumed percentage of Group 
A products in relation to total sales be less 
than anticipated. The result is that to evalu- 
ate the final consequences of a change in the 
sales mixture, for instance, a decrease in the 
sales of product A, it will be necessary to 
recompute the burden of all the products of 
the Groups B, C, etc.’” 


Gross profit may be a very practical 
concept for making decisions about price 
or cost controls. However, in sales mixture 
control we are not concerned with these 
decisions but rather with the effects that 
changes in sales mixture have on net 
profit. Anyone who has ever attempted to 
obtain costs for gross profits determina- 
tion is well aware of the arbitrariness with 
which burden is apportioned. This alloca- 
tion of overhead merely tends to confuse 
the main issue of the profitability of the 
different products in the mix. 

‘Walter Rautenstrauch and Raymond Vil- 


lers, Budgetary Control, New York, Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1950, p. 157. 
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DIRECT PROFIT CONCEPT 

To overcome the shortcoming of gross 
profit we use a “direct profit’ concept 
which is obtained by subtracting “‘direct 
costs” from the selling price. These direct 
costs are closely akin to the accountants 
notion of prime costs—i.e., direct labor 
and direct material. These are the most 
obvious and, as a rule, the most significant 
portion of total direct costs. However, 
where the controller locates in overhead or 
other expenses any substantial cost that 
would wot be incurred if a particular prod- 
uct were vot manufactured or sold, it 
should be included in the direct costs for 
purposes of determining the direct profit. 
This notion of direct profits is the basis 
for the standard sales techniques which 
make control of sales mixture possible. 


EXAMPLE 

Assume your company sells a broad line 
of products which have widely varying di- 
rect profit margins. You have classified 
them into three direct costs groups: 


Group A has direct costs 
of 20¢ per dollar of sales 


Group B has direct costs 
of 50¢ per dollar of sales 


Group C has direct costs 
of 70¢ per dollar of sales 


In the budget for the coming year you 
have a sales forecast of $7500. On the 
basis of past experience, plus your best es- 
timates consistent with company objectives 
for the next year, you plan that of these 
sales: 


40% should be in Group A 
50% should be in Group B 
10% should be in Group C 


The above data, when tabulated along 
with the costs for each group (col. 4), 
would appear as shown in Table I. 








TABLE II Volume 

Variance 
Sales $7500 (budget) $10,000 (actual) + $2500 
Direct costs (.40/$ of sales) 3000 4,000 — 1000 
Direct profit $4500 $ 6,000 +$1500 








TABLE Ill Mixture 
Variance 

Sales $10,000 $10,000 0 
Direct costs 4,000 (standard) 4,900 (actual) —$900 
Direct profits $ 6,000 $ 5,100 —$900 





The total of column 4 represents the di- 
rect costs per dollar of budgeted sales— 
i.e., budgeted mixture. When we multiply 
this figure (.40) by the $7500 sales fore- 
cast we have total direct costs for the 
standard mixture of $3000. This would 
give a budgeted direct profit of $4500 
($7500—$3000). 

Now assume that actual sales were 
$10,000 for the period and that they were 
divided as follows: 


30% in Group A 
30% in Group B 
40% in Group C 


Since the direct costs per dollar of sales 
for each of the Groups A, B, and C are 
20, 50 and 70 cents respectively (col. 2, 
Table 1), the direct costs for the actual 
mixture based on this standard would be: 


Group A 20x .30 06 
Group B 50 x .30 15 
Group C 10 40 28 

Total 49 


Thus the total direct costs for the actual 
sales mixture are $4900 (.49 x $10,000), 





TABLE I—SALES MIXTURE BUDGET—1955-56 


























Product Direct costs Share of Direct Cost 

Group per $ of sales total sales for group 

Col. 1 Col. 2 Col. 3 Col. 4 
A 20¢ 40%, 08 
B 50¢ 50%, 25 
C 70¢ 10%, 07 

Total 100% .40* 

* per dollar of total sales (in the standard mixture) 
i Se err are ee MAY 1955 
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and the direct profit for this actual mix- 
ture is $5100 ($10,000—$4900). 

Now let’s analyze the $600 difference 
between the budgeted direct profit of 
$4500 and the actual direct profit of 
$5100. If the actual sales had been made 
according to the planned mix while they 
went from $7500 to $10,000, we would 
have shown a favorable volume variance 
of $1500, as computed in Table II. 

This $1500 plus (or favorable) var- 
iance in direct profit is the volume vari- 
ance since when we measured the change 
in direct profits the volume was varied 
while the mixture was held constant. Ac- 
tually what we can see through this analy- 
sis is that, if volume were the only factor 
in the sales affecting the profits, we could 
expect that the $2500 increase in volume, 
which cost $1000 ($2500 x .40), should 
result in an increase in direct profits of 
$1500 ($2500—$1000). 

If, as shown in Table III, we hold the 
volume constant and reflect the mixture 
changes in the computations we find, how- 
ever, an unfavorable (or minus) mixture 
variance of $900. 

Thus we find that the $600 increase in 
the direct profit, from the budgeted $4500 
to the actual $5100 is accounted for by a 
favorable volume variance of $1500 less 
an unfavorable mixture variance of $900 
resulting in a net favorable variance of 
$600. 

Through the above procedure—of an- 
alyzing expenses by the direct cost-profit 
concept, so that a standard sales mixture 
can be prepared for the budgeted volume 
—we can have better control over sales. 
For this makes it possible for us to be 
certain of the effects of changes in volume 
and mixture on the (direct) profit picture, 
and also enables us to measure the specific 
amounts involved. 

In effect, what we have done through 
the standard sales technique is to combine 
the — of standard cost accounting 
with the direct cost-profit idea, giving the 
controller an additional—and very 1m- 
portant—tool which he can use to improve 
his service to management. 
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A sign of greater usefulness 


Now the Chase National Bank and the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company are one bank. Here is what it means. 


We like our spanking new sign. We 
hope everybody will. But it tells only 
a small part of our story. It spells out 
for you the plain fact that two great 
banks have joined together. We'd like 
to tell you more. 

First of all, the Chase Manhattan 
sign is a new symbol of usefulness. 
Belonging, as it does now, to 95 bank- 


ing offices in Greater New York and 
17 overseas branches, it means better 
service for our customers and friends. 

And back of the Chase Manhattan 
sign are its most important assets— 
13,000 experienced people, all work- 
ing together to make their bank more 
useful. 

That’s it. That’s the story behind 


the new Chase Manhattan sign—use- 
fulness, and people working together 
to better serve business, industry, 
and all America. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 
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Accounting for Research and Development 


Winfield |. McNeill 


HE COST AND UTILITY of industrial re- 
+ cca and development has recently 
been receiving considerable attention in 
conferences, magazine articles, and statis- 
tical compilations. In 1953, the Division 
of Research, Harvard Business School, 
published data on research spending in 
industrial companies under the title 
of “Spending for Industrial Research, 
1951-52.” In 1954, the Industry Confer- 


ence of the chemical, paint, and allied in, 


dustries group of Controllers Institute of 
America built its meeting around the sub- 
ject of “Evaluating the Cost of Research 
and Development,” while the division of 
Industrial Engineering of Columbia Uni- 
versity conducted a conference on the gen- 
eral subject of “Economics of Industrial 
Research.”” The Commercial Chemical De- 
velopment Association issued a book, in 
1954, entitled ‘Successful Commercial 
Chemical Development.”’? 

Because of this general interest and the 
fact that no two companies either define 
or account for research and development 





* Addresses delivered at the Controllers Insti- 
tute Conference, entitled ‘‘Financing Research 
and Development” by John W. Gladson, as- 
sistant controller, Esso Standard Oil Company; 
“The Control of Research Funds’’ by Fred OI- 
sen, vice president and director of Research and 
Development, Olin Mathieson Chemical Cor- 
poration; and “Controlling and Evaluating Re- 





WINFIELD I. McNEILL, New York consultant in the broad 
problems of business, obtained his S.B. degree in Engi- 
neering Administration at MIT and spent over 30 years of 
his career with three chemical companies: Procter & Gam- 
ble, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. and General Aniline & 
Film Corporation in the following principal positions: 
industrial 
superintendent of production, in- 
dustrial engineer, office manager and general supervisor, 
cost accounting. He is a member of Controllers Institute. 


vice president—controller, director of 


personnel relations, 


THE CONTROLLER...... ane 
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in the same way, it is timely that uniform 
definitions and methods of accounting be 
considered by all companies. Although 
certain companies include research and de- 
velopment expenses on old products, and 
perhaps process development, in cost of 
sales, it would add to the usefulness of 
financial statements if uniformity in ac- 
counting definitions prevailed. 

More uniformity in accounting for re- 
search and development should be benefi- 
cial in at least two general areas: 

1. A better comparison of a company’s 
expenditures with those of competitors. 

2. A better understanding by stockhold- 
ers of a company’s real expenditures in 
this area. 

It is the author’s opinion that financial 
executives will find it wise to consider 
the adoption of the definitions contained 
in ‘Successful Commercial Chemical De- 
velopment” quoted in substance, with per- 
mission of the Commercial Chemical De- 
velopment Association, as follows: 


search and Development Expenditures” by C. B. 
Rosane, comptroller, American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, appeared in the study “Improving Profit 
Through Cost Control,” published in 1954 by 
Controllers Institute of America, One East 
Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. $1.00. 

“Successful Commercial Chemical Devel- 


opment,” H. M. Corley, editor-in-chief, pub- 
lished by John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York. 





and 


MAY 1955 
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WHAT IS RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

1. Basic Research. Any planned search 
for unknown facts and principles of gen- 
eral validity with or without specific re- 
gard for immediate or future utility. 

2. Applied Research. Any planned in- 
vestigation with the intent of utilizing 
known phenomena or substance to accom- 
plish a given practical objective. A definite 
time limit, either expressed or implied, in 
which the work is to be completed, dis- 
tinguishes it from basic research, which, 
in most cases, does not have an immediate 
commercial objective and usually no time 
limit. 

3. Use Research. Applied research in 
the laboratory, field, or plant necessary for 
the successful development or improve- 
ment of uses for a product already devel- 
oped. 

4. Product Research. Any planned 
search for a product or combination of 
products to fulfill a specific need or use for 
which a specific market is already in ex- 
istence. 

5. Market Development. That field of 
promotional effort between basic research 
and regular sales by which existing or po- 
tential markets for new products are de- 
veloped and tested for profitable sales- 
ability. 

6. Prepilot Plant. A set-up of equip- 
ment, intermediate in size between that 
for laboratory bench work and process de- 
velopment, used by pilot plant personnel 
primarily to familiarize themselves with 
a new process or product. 

7. Pilot Plant. An assembly of rela- 
tively small equipment, in which processes 
may be operated either intermittently or 
continuously, for the prime purpose of 
studying and perfecting their chemical en- 
gineering aspects. 

8. Process Development. A combination 
of applied research and chemical engt- 
neering research for the purpose of deter- 
mining the most economically feasible and 
technologically desirable method of pro- 
ducing either new or already established 
products. 









































Couldn’t catch up! 


...10 matter how hard we worked 




















This company averages 900 orders a day. 
With a dozen clerks, and even operators on nine 
electric billing machines, invoicing lagged — 
until bills were going out eight weeks late! 
And then Ozalid came to the rescue! 
A new order form was designed, printed 
on translucent paper. Copies of salesmen’s 
orders are used for invoices. Bills go out on 
time. Finding billing machine operators is 
no longer a problem. The payroll savings 

is about $1,000 a month! 


In thousands of companies... 
Ozalid is expediting operations by making 
copies of invoices, specifications, statements, 
orders, reports—to speed order filling, cred- 
its, production, billing, accounting, etc. 

On cumulative reports and statements, 





Ozalid Bamsino is the smallest, fastest, 
low-priced office copying machine; 

will make 200 copies an hour, on sheets 
as wide as 9” for less than 2¢ a copy. 





new entries are added and current copies 


made with Ozalid. 

Anything written, typed, printed or drawn 
on translucent (lets light through) material 
can be copied easily and quickly, without 
negatives, stencils, developing tanks, dryers. 

Ozalid copies are accurate, delivered dry. 
A letter sheet size copy costs less than 2¢. 
Anybody can use an Ozalid machine. 

An Ozalid machine soon pays for itself in 
any office. There is a model to fit your needs. 
The nearest Ozalid distributor (see phone 
book) will show you. Or write 210 Ozaway, 
Johnson City, New York... In Canada, 
Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


OzaLip — A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation...From Research to Reality! 














The following definitions, copied in 
substance, with permission of the publish- 
ers of ‘Spending for Industrial Research,” 
could be considered for statistical if not 
accounting purposes: 

Research-Development Organization. 
This is the organization (or organiza- 
tions) in your company that have research- 
development as their chief responsibility. 
Such organization may be a department 
or departments, a division or divisions, or 
it may be a separate legal entity. It may 
operate more than one laboratory, some of 
which may be physically located in operat- 
ing units. Laboratories and _ technical 
groups that are not part of your formally 
designated research-development organi- 
zation should be included, even though 
they are located in a manufacturing facil- 
ity and administratively responsible to an 
officer other than the person chiefly re- 
sponsible for research-development, if 
such laboratories and technical groups 
have the following characteristics: 

1. They are distinct organization units. 

2. Over 50% of their effort is directed 
toward research-development rather than 
quality control, referee testing, technical 
inspection, and other nonresearch-devel- 
opment activity. 

Other Units. These include plant lab- 
oratories and technical groups that do 
some research-development but have an- 
other function such as technical service for 
their primary responsibility. 

Research-Development. Research-devel- 
opment includes activities carried on by 
persons trained, either formally or by ex- 
perience, in the disciplines and techniques 
of the physical sciences (including related 
engineering) and the biological sciences 
(including medicine but excluding psy- 


chology) if the purpose of such activity is 

to do one or more of the following things: 

1. Pursue a planned search for new 
knowledge whether or not the search has 
reference to a specific application. 

2. Apply existing knowledge to prob- 
lems involved in the creation of a new 
product or process including work re- 
quired to evaluate possible uses. 

3. Apply existing knowledge to prob- 
lems involved in the improvement of a 
present | eoreaies or process. 

The following kinds of activity are in- 
cluded: 

1. Laboratory scale activity. 

2. The design and operation of pilot 
plants or semi-works plants so long as 
the principal purposes are to obtain 
experience and to compile engineering 
and other data to be used as follows: 

a. In evaluating hypotheses ; 

b. In writing product formulas or in 
establishing finished product speci- 
fications ; 

c. In designing special equipment and 
structures required by a process; and 

d. In preparing operating instructions 
or manuals. 

3. The engineering activity required to 
advance the design of a product or a 
process to the point where it meets 
specific functional and economic re- 
quirements and can be turned over to 
manufacturing units. The design, con- 
struction, and testing of preproduction 
prototypes and models and ‘‘engineer- 
ing follow-through” in the early 


production phase is included. The de- 
velopment of designs for special manu- 
facturing equipment and tools is in- 
cluded but toolmaking and tool tryout 
are not included. 
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4. The preparation of reports, drawings, 
formulas, specifications, standard prac. 
tice instructions or operating Manuals, 
and other media for transmitting to 
operating units information obtained 
from the above activities. However, the 
production of detailed construction 
drawings and manufacturing blueprints 
is not included. 

5. The development of designs for special 
scientific instruments for process con- 
trol, exploration (for example: the air- 
borne magnetometer) and for other 
similar purposes. 

Do not include costs incurred to carry on 

geophysical and geological exploration ac- 

tivities. 

The cost of research-development in- 
cludes, in addition to salaries of persons 
engaged in the activities above, other di- 
rect costs associated with their work and 
the costs of servicing and supporting 
them, such as: 

1. Wages, salaries and related costs of 
everyone on the pay roll of the re- 
search-development organization. 

2. Material and supplies consumed (or 

purchased, if consumption figures are 

not available). 

. Utilities. 

. Books and periodicals purchased. 

. Travel and entertainment costs. 

. Professional dues. 

. Property taxes and other taxes (ex- 
cept income taxes) incurred on ac- 
count of the research-development or- 
ganization or on the facilities which 
the research-development organiza- 
tion uses. 

8. Insurance expense. 

9. Maintenance and repair, including the 
maintenance of buildingsand 
grounds. 

10. Depreciation on buildings, equipment, 
and vehicles; or rentals if any facili- 
ties are leased. 

11. Company overhead. Estimate a fair 
share of the cost of any functions per- 
formed outside of the research-devel- 
opment organization which support 
its activities. These functions may in- 
clude, but are not limited to, the fol- 
lowing: 

a. Personnel, including medical and 
safety departments, and employee 
or industrial relations departments. 

b. Accounting, control, and fiscal 
(treasurer's office). 

c. Procurement and inventory, in- 
cluding purchasing, receiving, in- 
spection, storage, transportation, 
control, and issue of material and 
supplies. 

d. Other services, including legal, 
public relations, shopwork, analyt- 
ical work, plant protection, re-at- 
rangement of facilities, drafting, 
printing, duplicating, transporta- 
tion of material and personnel, 
maintenance of motor vehicles, 
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Figures faster than you think 


The new portable Comptograph adds, 
subtracts, multiplies and even divides. 
The fastest, quietest, easiest 10-key 
machine to operate! New, human- 
engineered keyboard designed to 
eliminate lateral hand movements. 
Exclusive single-cycle action elimi- 
nates “runaway” tape. 

The exclusive Visi-Balance window 
shows automatically the true running 
debit or credit balance at all times. 
You get instantaneous subtotals or 
totals with automatic space-up. Direct 
action segment printing in two colors. 
Erase tab-backspacer. AC-DC motor. 
For a free office trial, mail the coupon. 
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Southern Conference Draws Members 


From Eight of Ten Regions of Controllers Institute 


HE TULSA CONTROL of Controllers In- 

stitute acted as host to the Southern 
Regional Conference at the Mayo Hotel, 
Tulsa, March 31-April 2, 1955. The ses- 
sions were devoted to electronics, social 
responsibilities of the businessman, indus- 
trial financing, atomic power, budgeting 
appeal for foremen, and government reg- 
ulations and business initiative. Tom Gab- 
bert, plant controller, Douglas Aircraft 
Company, Inc., Tulsa, was the general 
chairman. 


PREPARING FOR ELECTRONICS 

Addressing the opening session, Luther 
A. Harr, assistant sales manager, Elec- 
tronic Computer Department, Remington 
Rand Inc., New York, discussed the steps 
a company must take before ordering an 
electronic computer. 

“The first step in a sound program,” he 
said, “is for a company to accept the fact 
that no manufacturer of computing equip- 
ment can recommend whether a company 
should or should not procure a computer. 
The ee user must bear the major 
burden of determining whether economies 
will result from installing an electronic 
computing system. To undertake an in- 
vestigation, a company must appoint an 
electronics committee of employes thor- 
oughly familiar with the current proce- 
dures within the company. They need not, 
however, be mathematicians or electronics 
engineers. The committee members should 
be enrolled in an electronic computer 
training course prior to the commence- 
ment of the application survey. 

“Although most companies are justify- 
ing the procurement of electronic systems 
on the basis of savings, the longer range 
significance of the electronic computer 
may well lie in another direction. It ap- 
pears that even greater economic rewards 
will result from applying electronic com- 
puter methods to fields virtually untouched 
today by conventional equipment. Such 
fields include operations research and sci- 
entific management, with particular em- 
phasis on the use of linear programming 
techniques to optimize the output of pro- 
duction lines, or to ensure the highest 
possible profit through optimization of 
product mix. 


THE-OOMIMOUER. .... .. «ccs: 
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“One argument that is often raised in 
favor of the punched card electronic com- 
puter is that it will serve as a practical 
stepping stone to the large system. In 
other words, mechanize as fully as possi- 
ble through punched card techniques as an 
intermediate step. But don’t forget that if 
your systems are primarily manual at the 





BANQUET—Speaker Dr. Kenneth McFarland flanked 
by Institute President C. R. Fay (right) and Chair- 
man of the Board George W. Schwarz (on the left) 


present time, you will incur the expense of 
double conversion—once when you go to 
tabulating equipment and again when you 
transpose your work to large-scale elec- 
tronic systems. The only real advantage 
that exists is that generally the installation 
of tabulation equipment results in fairly 
detailed and specific procedure manuals 
which are of considerable value in both 
the evaluation and installation of large- 
scale electronic equipment. Remember, ap- 
proximately 70 to 80 per cent of the un- 
dertaking is defining the problem to be 
solved.” 


BUSINESS AND SOCIETY 

The social responsibilities of the busi- 
nessman was the subject of the opening 
luncheon address, covered by R. H. Colla- 
cott, assistant to the Chairman of the 
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Board, the Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
Cleveland, who stated that the most ob. 
vious feature of the interdependent society 
of today was specialization, which in- 
cluded a growing concentration of the 
wealth-generating function. Mr. Collacott 
stated that he did not share the views of a 
large number of able, conscientious mem- 
bers of university faculties who seem to 
fear a serious threat to academic freedom 
in the trend toward increased business 
support. 

“Corporation giving,’ he continued, 
“has not yet reached the proportion it 
must for a small independent liberal arts 
college to survive or at least to retain its 
vitality. Most of those engaged in raising 
funds for the colleges, and particularly for 
foundations, are disturbed by the fact that 
so far the amounts secured are distressingly 
insufficient. Almost any article dealing 
with the subject of financing higher edu- 
cation is sure to contain statements from 
one or more outstanding men in the busi- 
ness world endorsing the idea of industry 
support. The presidents of the colleges 
must wonder occasionally why so much 
authoritative endorsement does not pro- 
duce measurably greater results. 

“Many businessmen,” Mr. Collacott 
said, ‘‘and practically all top-flight admin- 
istrators understand that progress in cor- 
porate administration is closely tied to the 
resources and services offered by the com- 
munity. Assuming that the needs are im- 
perative and that businessmen understand 
the problem, why do they not come for- 
eh en masse to wrestle with it and aid 
in its solution ? 

“There are a number of reasons why 
these men are so reluctant to divert even 
a small part of their time and their great 
ability to the solution of the admittedly 
serious problems: (1) There is the obvi- 
ous begrudging of the time required, (2) 
there is the question of the worth of the 
matters to which their attention is called, 
and (3) no satisfactory measure of the ef- 
fectiveness of the agency has yet been ¢s- 
tablished. 

“It is doubtful if the arts, if all that 
they imply in education, in collective cul- 
tural enterprises and in many other forms 
can hope to receive the wide participation 
and individual support which has been 
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given to religious institutions. The latter 
have had the powerful help of the motive 
of personal salvation, but I am optimistic 
enough to believe that the value of liberal 
thinking is becoming more and more 
widely recognized. There are several ar- 
guments against corporation support but 
they lose much of their effectiveness when 
weighed against the single fact that there 
is where the money is. A new society has 
developed. The division of wealth genera- 
tion while not new in itself is new in the 
degree to which it has advanced. If that 
becomes more widely understood with the 
acceptance of responsibility which such 
understanding implies, it seems to me to 
hold great promise for the future.” 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCING 

The use of depreciation, methods of 
saving taxes, and special transactions to 
gain capital for industrial financing were 
discussed by G. W. Welsch, of Lybrand, 
Ross Brothers and Montgomery, Dallas, 
Texas, who stated that ‘the Revenue Code 
of 1954 offers some relief in the two new 
methods of accelerated depreciation while 
a similar and even more rapid means of 
paying off plant and equipment loans with 
money upon which no tax has been paid 
is the amortization over a five-year period 
of the cost of property constructed under 
a certificate of necessity.” “The so-called 
A. B. C. transaction,” he continued, “‘is 
perhaps the best known example of the 
acquisition of property with funds upon 
which no tax has been paid.” 

“Over the past decade the so-called 
‘sale-leaseback’ transaction has been grow- 
ing in popularity. It is useful in many dif- 
ferent kinds of situations. Let us consider 
first the corporation which has a cost basis 
for plant and equipment considerably be- 
low current market values. This is a stand- 
ard situation where basic costs of acquisi- 
tion were incurred during a depression 
period when the purchasing power of the 
dollar was high and where subsequent 
costs of maintenance and repair were ex- 
pensed as incurred. Because the deprecia- 
tion deduction for such a corporation is 
measured by the low cost basis, subsequent 
replacement costs for worn-out or obso- 
lete equipment will greatly exceed any 
teserve for depreciation which has been 
accumulated. 

“Where a company has a trusteed pen- 
sion plan for its employes, consideration 
should be given to the potential advan- 
tages in transferring property to an em- 
ployes’ trust, accompanied by a leaseback, 
upon the same terms as if the transaction 
were entered into with outside interests. 
The employer would raise additional 
working capital. Profit or loss attributable 
to the transaction would be recognized. 
The current income, plus the windfall, 
which would ordinarily go to the outside 
interests, would under this plan be avail- 
able to the trust. This actually benefits the 
employer corporation since its future con- 


tributions for the funding of retirement 
benefits will be automatically reduced. 

“One other subject is the use of dis- 
count bonds to attract funds needed to 
finance plant and property acquisitions. 
This differs from other methods in that 
any tax advantage accrues to the pur- 
chaser of the bonds and not to the com- 
pany acquiring the equipment. Sometimes 
the knowledge of tax benefits that will ac- 
crue to the individual investor is impor- 
tant to the corporation seeking funds as an 
additional argument to convince the in- 
vestor to risk his funds—particularly if 
the venture is highly speculative. The treat- 
ment of the gain realized upon the retire- 
ment or sale of a corporate bond or note 
which had been issued at a discount was 
unsettled under the 1939 Code. Although 
the courts had held that any gain realized 
on the retirement of such a bond repre- 
sented capital gain, at least one court held 
that the sale of such a bond resulted in the 
realization of discount to be taxed at or- 
dinary rates.” 


ATOMIC POWER 

Eldred H. Scott, controller, the Detroit 
Edison Company, Detroit, and a member 
of Controllers Institute, spoke at the tech- 


nical session on Friday morning. He dis- 
cussed the future of atomic power in in- 
dustry and briefly reviewed the types and 
concepts of nuclear reactors and pointed 
out that one of the big stumbling blocks 
to industrial peacetime atomic energy is 
the danger of liability of injuries and 
damages without insurance protection. 

“Many types and concepts of nuclear 
reactors have been proposed for power 
generation. One type, commonly called 
a utilization or non-regenerative reactor, 
would make use only of rare and expen- 
sive fissionable material as its fuel and is 
most adaptable for mobile service, that is 
ships and aircraft.” 

A second type of reactor discussed by 
Mr. Scott was a converter or partially re- 
generative reactor which might be used 
to produce power on a competitive basis 
if means of building this type of reactor 
at low cost can be devised. ‘A third type 
of reactor,’ he continued, “is called the 
breeder because more fissionable atoms 
are created in its operation than are de- 
stroyed. This breeding is a most complex 
process, but the reactors would increase 
rather than deplete the world supply of 
fissionable atoms and theoretically could 
utilize all the uranium. 

(Continued on page 242) 





DIRECTORS MEETING 


(Seated left to right) 

George W. Schwarz (Board chairman of Con- 
trollers Institute of America) Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, Wyandotte, Mich.; Tom Gabbert (Con- 
ference chairman) Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., 
Tulsa, Okla.; Charles E. Ehrhardt (president, St. 
Louis Control) Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Joseph C. Huehn (director CIA) National Bearing 
Division, American Brake Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Ralph O. Linville (vice president, Region VII) Kan- 
sas City Power & Light Co., Kansas City, Mo.; W. I. 
Monaghan (president of New Orleans Control and 
chairman Control officers and directors meeting) 
Whitney National Bank of New Orleans, New Or- 
leans, La.; Einar B. Oyaas (director CIA) Curtis 
Companies, Inc., Clinton, lowa; Murray S. Gelber 
(director CIA) AiResearch Manufacturing Co. of 
Arizona, Phoenix, Ariz.; C. R. Fay (president, Con- 
trollers Institute) Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Ronald L. McVey (vice president, Re- 
gion IX) Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., Houston. 


(Standing left to right were the following men 
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Herbert F. Klingman, research director, Control- 
lership Foundation; Arthur Wiedeman, administra- 
tive secretary, Controllers Institute; Gordon B. 
Schaefer (president, Atlanta Control) Southeastern 
Pipe Line Company, Atlanta, Ga.; Paul Haase, 
managing director, Controllers Institute; Wilson K. 
Minor (vice president, Region X) Standard Oil Co. 
of California, San Francisco, Calif.; T. L. Peterson 
president, Tulsa Control) Loffland Brothers Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Okla.; C. C. Lay (director CIA) The 
Wheland Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Lewis E. 
Frensley (director CIA) Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
Dallas, Texas; James L. Peirce (vice president, Re- 
gion VIII) A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, Ill.; Stu- 
art W. McLaughlin (treasurer, Controllers Institute) 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., New York; 
Harold H. Scaff (vice president, Region I!) Ebasco 
Services, Inc., New York; Allyn R. Bell, Jr. (director 
CIA) General Crude Oil Company, Houston, Texas; 
Dudley E. Browne (chairman, 1955 annual national 
conference, Controllers Institute) Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., Burbank, Calif.; Ben Makela, assistant 
secretary, Controllers Institute. 
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Cost Reduction 


Through Mechanized Mailing 


Charles B. Lunsford 


Eyry BUSINESS has problems in de- 
livering its product, communicating 
with customers, and getting these func- 
tions done on schedule. A life insurance 
company is no exception. The technical 
problems of the business and the ramifica- 
tions of its interests are great but the mail- 
ing operation is of prime importance. 
There are few things that can cause more 
trouble than errors and delays in getting 
payments to the beneficiaries and annui- 
tants entitled to them. In addition, the 
importance of getting premium notices to 
policyholders is vital—besides being a 
legal requirement. 


INCOMING MAIL 

At the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety incoming mail is brought by com- 
pany station wagon from the Post Office 
once each hour beginning at 7:00 a.m. 
The daily volume averages 12,000 pieces 
with about double this amount on Mon- 
days and the day after a holiday. 

In order to get as much pre-sorting help 
as possible from the Post Office, ten dif- 
ferent lock boxes are rented. By instruct- 
ing the field and branch office personnel to 
use the proper box number, the basic 
sorting has aval completed by the Post 
Office before the incoming mail is opened. 





CHARLES B. LUNSFORD, upon graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1925, joined the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society in St. Paul, Minnesota. One year later he 
transferred to the Chicago office and in 1928 he came to 
the home office in New York, where he is now controller. 
He is a member of Controllers Institute of America and 
is a former national director. He is a member of the Joint 
Committee of the Life Insurance Association and American 
Life Convention on Valuation of Securities as well as a 
member of the National Association of Cost Accountants. 
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One special lock box houses the most ur- 
gent mail such as death claims. This top 
priority mail is sorted and distributed by 
an early crew which reports at 7:30 a.m. 
Mail addressed only in the name of the 
Society, averaging about 4,000 pieces daily, 
is read and directed to the proper depart- 
ment. 

When incoming mail contains checks, a 
rather novel use of microfilm is being 
made. All remittance checks, including 
any correspondence and the transmittal 
envelope, are microfilmed. The envelopes 
are opened on three sides and the enclo- 
sures are attached in such a way that the 
postmark is clearly shown. All such ma- 
terial is dated and numbered, prior to 
filming, for future identification. This pre- 
cautionary control over remittances has in 
many instances greatly assisted in answer- 
ing various legal questeons and has more 
than justified the cost to microfilm. 


OUTGOING MAIL 

The outgoing mail unit is equipped 
with seven postage-meter machines which 
affix the meter impression and seal the 
outgoing first-class-letter mail. This group 
processes an average of four and one-half 
million pieces yearly of which two million 
are checks representing payments due to 
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annuitants and beneficiaries. In addition, 
over four million premium notices are 
mailed annually to policyholders. Another 
daily task is the sorting and enclosing of 
about 1,200 pieces of mail for the branch 
offices in the field. Even when expressed 
on a daily basis, the handling of almost 
17,000 notices and 10,000 pieces of gen- 
eral correspondence as well as the issuing 
of 9,000 checks every working day is still 
a sizable task. 

The use of metered mail not only speeds 
up the preparation of outgoing mail, but 
reduces the possibility of petty thievery 
that is often to be found where postage 
stamps are available to large numbers of 
personnel. 

Over the past 20 years, a tremendous 
assist has been provided through the 
use of mechanical inserting machines. 
Mechanized mailing had been used to pre- 
insert return remittance envelopes and 
other enclosures, while the premium, divi- 
dend and policy loan interest notices were 
enclosed manually. The fact that there 
were separate notices for premium, divi- 
dend and loan interest made this manual 
operation necessary because of the varia- 
tion in the number of notices to be placed 
in each envelope. The cost of these ma- 
chines was insignificant considering the 
volume of work handled. 


ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING 
PROCEDURE 

In the process of continually scrutiniz- 
ing all methods in the interest of more 
efficient operation, the Society recently re- 
viewed the premium notice and account- 
ing procedure. After considerable research, 
a new method of preparing premium, di- 
vidend and policy loan interest notices was 
adopted. 

Under this plan the life insurance pre- 
mium notices include applicable dividend 
and policy loan information calculated 
and printed by modern electronic account- 
ing machines. One of the most important 
features of this new procedure involves 
the adoption of a single notice to the 
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policyholder combining premium, divi- 
dend and policy loan interest in place of 
a separate notice for each of these items. 

As a result of installing the new ac- 
counting procedure it is possible to make 
full utilization of the newest model insert- 
ing machine with postage meter attached. 


MACHINE INSERTION 

When the premium notices are ready 
for mailing, the machine mechanically in- 
serts them along with a return remittance 
envelope for the policyholder and any 
other enclosures into a window mailing 
envelope. The machine then completes the 
operation by sealing the envelopes, plac- 
ing correct postage on them and stacking 
them ready for mailing. 

The inserting machine can be adjusted 
to a very fine tolerance. Should trouble 
occur, this exacting control mechanism 
shuts off the machine and at the same time 
activates a visual alarm which indicates 
the source of the difficulty. It is estimated 
that this one new machine will produce a 
work volume equivalent to that of seven 
former hand inserters. The latest cost fig- 
ures, which include provision for mainte- 
nance, labor, depreciation and rent, indi- 
cate that 100 premium notices can be 
inserted mechanically for 16¢ which is less 
than one-third of what it would cost to 
do the work manually. 

Another use for the inserting machine 
is the enclosure of checks to annuitants 
and beneficiaries. The Society has insti- 
tuted a system of punched card checks to 
handle these annuity and installment pay- 
ments. Punched card checks, because of 
their stronger and more rigid stock, are 
less susceptible to changes in humidity 
and as a result clear through the machine 
in even better fashion than do regular 
paper checks. Similarly, envelopes made 
of brown kraft stock used because of 
opaqueness have been found to be more 
durable and to handle more easily. 

The use of the check-inserting machine 
has proven to be a very worth-while sub- 
stitute for a tedious manual operation. 
Not only has there been considerable sav- 
ings in cost but, it has eliminated a prob- 
lem in service to policyholders. Under the 
manual method, despite every care taken, 
two checks for different payees were some- 
times inserted in one envelope. This does 
not happen with the inserting machine 
because of the sensitive mechanism built 
in to prevent such occurrences. 


CONCLUSION 

The problem of cost in operation and 
expense of service to clients or customers 
is very real these days. Business organiza- 
tions cannot overlook any factor or process 
that will reduce expense of doing work 
that has to be done and in our organiza- 
tion the mechanized mailing methods de- 
sctibed above have made a real contribu- 
tion toward lower cost and better service. 
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JUNE 5—P.M. 


JUNE 6—A.M. 


NOON 


P.M. 


EVENING 


JUNE 7—A.M. 


NOON 


Extra 





PROGRAM 


RECEPTION FOR MEMBERS AND WIVES 


BUFFET SUPPER 


TECHNICAL SESSIONS 

Speaker: James L. Peirce, vice president and controller, 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. Subject: Controllership 
Motivation. 


Speaker: H. P. Buetow, president, Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, Minn. Subject: Pro 
grams for Profit. 


LUNCHEON 


Speaker: Daniel R. Blount, director of Sales Training, In- 
ternational Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. Subject: Motivating 
Men. 


TECHNICAL SESSION 

Speaker: Dr. T. F. Bradshaw, partner, Cresap, McCormick 
& Paget, New York. Subject: New Horizons in Management 
Planning and Control Through Data Processing. 


BANQUET 


Speaker: Dr. Kenneth McFarland, consultant, General Mo 
tors Corp., Topeka, Kansas. Subject: Timber Line. 


TECHNICAL SESSIONS 

Speaker; Robert Faegre, executive vice president, Minne- 
sota and Ontario Paper Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Subject: The Controller’s Part in Planning for Profits. 


Speaker; John R. Cowan, partner, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co. Subject; Integrating Your Internal and External 
Audit Programs. 


LUNCHEON 

Speaker: Allen S. King, president, Northern States Power 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. Subject: The Potential of 
\tomic Energy as a Source for Power. 


SURPRISE PROGRAM FOR THE LADIES 


JUNE 5-7 
HOTEL RADISSON « MINNEAPOLIS 
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Road Financing Plan Hit 


The newly confirmed comptroller general termed the Ad- 
ministration’s $101 billion highway bill as ‘“‘objectionable’”’ 
and said the program “should be financed through appropri- 
ations by Congress.” Testifying before a Senate Rules Com- 
mittee, Mr. Campbell stated that the proposed borrowing 
would be obligations of the Government even though the 
intent of the bill was to place the fund-raising outside 
the debt limit. He also raised the question as to the legality 
of setting up a federal corporation to issue the bonds. 


Brokers’ Capital Requirements 

The SEC has tightened its rules on the finances of securi- 
ties brokers and dealers by changing the terms under which 
a broker’s capital is calculated. Heretofore, securities held 
by a broker have been counted at 90% of their current mar- 
ket value, but the new terms set different deductions for 
different types of securities. 


Minimum Wages 

The Federal Court has told the Labor Secretary that mini- 
mum wage orders under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act, must be on a locality basis only and that industry-wide 
wage floors for work on government procurement contracts 
cannot be set. 


Merger Watch Dog 


The FTC has created a 12-man group of lawyers and 
economists to study particular mergers “having the greatest 
significance’ in the current wave of mergers and to “develop 
methods”’ of investigating them. 


SEC Amendments 


Paragraphs (a) and (d) of Rule X-12A-5 have been 
amended. Form 26 has been adopted and only one copy of it 
needs to be signed manually. 


Profit-Sharing Plans 


According to Rev-Rule 55-186, a profit-sharing plan 
must contain a provision for granting fully vested rights to 
participants upon the discontinuance of contributions by the 
employer if the plan is to qualify for exemption. 
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Multiple Ownership 

The U. S. Court of Appeals has ruled that the FTC may 
not set a flat limit on the number of radio or television 
broadcast stations which may be owned by the same interests, 
The FTC may not use an arbitrary figure to confine “‘multi- 
ple” station ownership to a limited number as it does now, 
the Court said. 


Stock Distribution of a Controlled Corporation 

According to Rev. Rule 55-103, the nonrecognition pro- 
visions of Section 355 of the 1954 Code will not apply toa 
distribution by a corporation to its shareholders of the stock 
of a controlled corporation, for the purpose of the distribu- 
tions was to facilitate sale of all the stock of the distributing 
corporation to another corporation. 


IRS Appraised 

In a memorandum to Secretary Humphrey, Commissioner 
Andrews of IRS has highlighted progress to date. Listed 
among the accomplishments were: 

From July to December 1954, IRS audited 10 per cent 
more returns than in the same 1953 period, while additional 
taxes produced by audit and other enforcement work in- 
creased $120 million to $766 million; in 1954, the pre-re- 
funded audits weeded over $40 million of improper claims 
and 1,417 evaders were successfully prosecuted for criminal 
violations of the tax law; on January 1, 1953, there were 
21,490 disputed cases pending for decision, while on De- 
cember 31, 1954 the number had been reduced to 9,213; 
the number of docketed cases pending on January 1, 1953 
was 10,214 while on December 31, 1954 the number had 
been reduced to 8,044. 


Accident and Health Plans 

A proposed Treasury Decision would prescribe the rules 
under the 1954 Code relating to (1) compensation for in- 
juries or sickness, (2) amounts received under accident and 
health plans, and (3) contributions by an employer to 
accident and health plans. 


Filing Quarterly Employment Tax Returns 

Where the due date for filing quarterly excise and em- 
ployment tax returns or for making deposits of these taxes 
falls on a Saturday, Sunday, or Legal Holiday, the returns or 
deposits will be considered timely if made on the next suc- 
ceeding business day. 


Regulations on Internal Revenue Taxes 

Regulations under the 1954 Code relating to assessment, 
collection, abatement, credit and refund of all internal reve- 
nue taxes have all been adopted. 


Expense Classification of Repairs 
The determination whether an expenditure for repairs is 
to be classified as deductible or as a capital expenditure is not 
affected by the fact that the asset which has been repaired has 
been amortized in full or in part as an emergency facility. 
—BENJAMIN R. MAKELA 
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Recordak Microfilming 
makes possible 


Short Cuts that 
save millions 


Regardless of your type of business—or its size— 
you should double check your routines with a 
Recordak Systems Man soon. 


Doing so has paid off for thousands of companies 
in over 100 different types of business. And the 
chances are good some of the routines which have 
been streamlined by this sensational photographic 
process are sumilar to yours. 

You certainly don’t want to pass up savings which 
are many times greater than the low cost of Recordak 
Microfilming. Just tell us when you’d like a Recordak 
Systems Man to call—no obligation whatsoever. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company) , 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


“Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to accounting routines 
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Navy saves 
$35,000 by 
taking ships’ 
inventory 
with Recordak 
Microfilming. 
1000 photographically 
i accurate records made in 
| an hour compared with 20 


i ‘ anscription. 
using manual transcriptlo 





Savings are 16 times 
cost of Recordak 
Microfilming. City 
Messenger Service 
of Hollywood 
reduces billing time 
from 80 hours 
per week to 4. 











———-—MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET-———— 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 

(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 

444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 
*Microfilming Short-cuts That Save Millions.” 


Name 





Position 





Company 





Street 








City State 








Mirage of Perpetual Boom 


The “Mirage of Perpetual Boom”’ first ap- 
peared in the October 1954 issue of The Guar- 
anty Survey published by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York and is reprinted in full 
as follows: 

“Can an economy of private competi- 
tive enterprise be made to operate at full 
capacity all the time? If so, how? If not, 
what would be the consequences of trying 
to make it do so? 

“These are questions of immediate 
practical importance. They were key 
issues in the recent election campaign. 
They are subject to more or less contin- 
uous political debate. For every proposal 
to limit the activities of government and 
balance the budget, there are critics to 
charge that this would cause a ‘national 
economic deficit.’ This means the amount 
by which the annual rate of output falls 
short of the level these critics consider 
necessary to provide ‘full production’ 
and ‘full employment’. 

‘Former President Truman struck the 
keynote last spring when he accused the 
Administration of having first caused 
a ‘national economic deficit’ and then 
done nothing to correct it. Since then 
the same theme has been sounded at in- 
tervals by other believers in the theory 
that government can create never-end- 
ing prosperity.” 


CONCERN OVER 
“PURCHASING POWER” 

“How do these critics propose that 
the Government should create and 
maintain what they call full production 
and full employment? Relative empha- 
sis upon specific measures varies to some 


extent, but the general outline is well 
defined. First and foremost, the Govern- 
ment should spend more money. At the 
same time it should further reduce 
taxes, especially personal income taxes 
in the lower brackets. To facilitate bor- 
rowing by the Government and by pri- 
vate debtors, the money market should 
be so manipulated as to make plenty of 
loanable funds available at low interest 
rates. Farm prices should be supported 
at higher levels. Social Security and un- 
employment compensation should be ex- 
panded and liberalized. Higher mini- 
mum wages should be enacted, and 
higher wage rates in general encour- 
aged. The Government should embark 
upon a large-scale, long-range housing 
program. More foreign aid should be 
extended. 

“All these measures are directed at 
one primary aim: to increase ‘purchas- 
ing power’. They are apparently based 
upon the implicit belief that production 
and purchasing power are two mutually 
independent things which have to be kept 
in balance by intervention from the out- 
side. Unless this is done, it is supposed, 
production will exceed purchasing power, 
in which case goods and services will re- 
main unsold, output and employment 
will drop, and there will be a ‘national 
economic deficit.’ 

“This view is open to the common- 
sense objection that every article pro- 
duced confers upon its owner the power 
to exchange it for something else. Thus 
production generates its own purchasing 
power. There can be no disparity be- 
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tween the two, because they are really 
not two different things but two aspects 
of the same thing. 

“Of course, government can and often 
does increase the money supply and 
thereby augment money purchasing 
power. Obviously, however, the holders 
of purchasing power cannot buy more 
goods and services than are being of- 
fered for sale. The immediate effect of 
increasing the money supply, therefore, 
is to duplicate purchasing power. Its 
ultimate consequence (unless the action 
is later reversed) is to cheapen money 
and raise prices all along the line—in 
other words, to produce inflation. 

“To meet this objection the more so- 
phisticated purchasing power theorists 
have introduced a refinement. They con- 
cede that purchasing power equals out- 
put but argue that not all of the pur- 
chasing power is used. Some of the 
holders of purchasing power choose to 
withhold it from the market. The result 
is that, although purchasing power con- 
tinues to equal output, effective demand 
does not. Therefore, say the theorists, 
new purchasing power must be created 
to replace that which is not being used 
by its owners.” 


THEME WITH VARIATIONS 

“At this point the explanation begins 
to look more like the facts of common 
experience. Yet the analysis, while per- 
haps realistic as far as it goes, is not en- 
lightening. Everyone knows that there 
are times when full-capacity output can- 
not be sold. But why? Unless the rea- 
sons are understood, the chances of find- 
ing the right remedy are small. 

“It is evident from the start that the 
creation of new money purchasing 
power is at best a palliative, not a rem- 
edy. It bears no relation to the causes of 
the ailment but is aimed solely at symp- 
toms. Moreover, it is a dangerous pal- 
liative, because it duplicates purchasing 
power which already exists. This is in- 
flationary. 

“It has become fashionable in recent 
years to explain reduced demand by say- 
ing that people save too much. This an- 
swer breaks down in the face of the fact 
that savings are commonly invested in 
new productive equipment, either di- 
rectly by the owners or indirectly 
through the financial institutions in 
which they are placed. From the stand- 
point of total demand, the distinction 
between spending and saving is false. 

“Even less defensible is the idea that 
industry has become so productive that 
it can turn out more of everything than 
people can use. This opinion is some- 
times heard, despite its absurdity. How 
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many people have all they want of ev- 
erything ? The answer is to be found in 
each individual's everyday experience 
and observation. If there is a limit to 
human wants, the productivity of indus- 


try has not yet succeeded in approach- | 


ing it.” 


NEED FOR READJUSTMENTS 

“If the desire and the purchasing 
power are present, why does demand 
sometimes fail? Why cannot full-capac- 
ity output always be sold? Perhaps the 
clearest insight into the question can be 
gained by considering the affairs of a 
single enterprise. Every businessman 
knows that he cannot gauge the future 
state of his market with complete ac- 
curacy. Errors are constantly being made 
and corrected. The corrections require 
changes in prices, rates of operation, in- 
ventory policies, financial arrangements 
and other matters. Multiply these 
changes by the four million business 
firms in the United States, and it is not 
dificult to understand why continuous 
full-capacity production is impossible. 

“Nor is it difficult to see how a rela- 
tive overproduction of one or more com- 
modities can quickly assume the appear- 
ance of general overproduction. The 
producers of the commodities in ques- 
tion curtail operations, lay off workers, 
and experience reduced profits or even 
suffer losses. They and their employes 
are forced to reduce their purchases of 
the products of other industries. These 
other industries in turn curtail their op- 
erations, and the process continues and 
broadens until a situation exists which 
has all the outward aspects of general 
overproduction (or underconsumption). 
Yet the difficulty actually has arisen 
from a miscalculation of markets within 
a very limited sector of the economy. 

“Continuous full-capacity production 
could be maintained only in an economy 
where population, buying habits, stand- 
ards of living, industrial methods, in- 
ventions, and changes in prices and costs 





could all be foreseen and allowed for | 


with complete precision, perfect smooth- 
ness, and instant timing. Such a society 
is sometimes imagined by economists for 
analytical purposes; but it could not 
possibly exist. As long as human fore- 
sight, rationality and physical mobility 
are less than perfect, the utilization of 
resources will be less than complete. 
“In real society, maladjustments are 
continually arising and undergoing cor- 
rection. These are of numerous kinds. 
(Continued on page 234) 





STAFF COST ACCOUNTANT 


sought by nationally known firm. Must 

lave extensive experience installing cost 

Systems—standard job and process. Salary 

Tange $12,000—$15,000. Age 30-40. Reply stat- 

ing age, experience and current salary. 
The Controller—Box D2174 

1E. 42nd St. New York 17, N.Y. 
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IRONS OUT RUMPLED 
PUNCH CARDS 
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for all tabulating- 


sorting equipment Lif 


Damaged punch cards that won’t 
go through tabulating-sorting ma- 
chines need no longer be a prob- 
lem. Imperfect cards are actually 
reconditioned, edges restored, 
folds and crumples ironed away, 
by this new Cummins office ma- 
chine. Cards bearing clips, staples, 
documentary stamps and mending 
tape are collected in a separate bin 


for hand inspection. 






Send coupon, 
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Cummins listing 
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All at a speed of over 20,000 
cards an hour! Cummins Cardi- 
tioner is a necessary running mate 
for any make of tabulating equip- 
ment — enables you to get top 
efficiency from your present ma- 
chines. 

The coupon or a phone call to 
your nearest Cummins man will 
bring complete, detailed informa- 
tion on the Cummins Carditioner. 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS aS SINCE 1887 
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CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 
Division of Cummins-Chicago Corp. 
Dept. C-55, 4740 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Please send me full information on Cummins Carditioners 
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NEW DIRECTORS - CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 


At the Annual Meeting of Members of Controllers Institute of America held 
on April 28, 1955 in Toronto, Ontario, during the Eastern Conference, eleven 
members were elected to serve on the National Board of Directors for a 


three-year period beginning September 1, 1955 from the regions indicated. 





DONALD P. JONES 


Region 3 Region 3 





ROGER A. YODER 


Region 6 Region 7 





Mirage of Perpetual Boom 
(Continued from page 233) 


There may be lack of balance among the 
various types of production. There may 
be unbalanced relations between prices 
and costs. There may be distortions of 
the price structure. There may be dis- 
equilibrium in the balance of interna- 
tional payments. There may be malad- 
justments in money and capital markets.” 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 
UNDER DICTATORSHIP 

“In a regime of free markets, these 
various types of maladjustment are con- 
stantly correcting themselves. Yet the 
correction is never complete because 
new maladjustments are always appear- 
ing. When markets are not free—when 


THE CONTROLLER.......... ea 


RAYMOND G. LOCHIEL 





WILLIAM B. HARRELL 


JAMES A. TRAINOR 
Region 4 


EDWARD M. KARRMANN 
Region 7 


prices, rents, labor costs, interest rates, 
exchange rates, and other values are 
held rigid or arbitrarily manipulated, 
either by monopoly power or by politi- 
cal authority—the corrective process is 
greatly hampered. In fact, it would be- 
come impossible except for the fact that 
the pressures tending to cause needed 
market fluctuations gradually become 
irresistible. Then the planned market 
restrictions either break down or are 
belatedly relaxed by the regulating au- 
thority—or else the regulating authority 
extends its controls in the effort to ease 
the pressures that are working against it. 

“Does the solution lie, then, in com- 
plete economic regimentation? Can the 
people have full employment in ex- 
change for their freedom? This is the 
totalitarian solution. A government of 
unlimited power may be able to keep 
everyone at work. This, however, is not 
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WILLIAM C. JONES 





ia 
GEORGE L. TODD 
Region 1 


JOHN S. STURGEON 
Region 6 


Region 5 


L. E. FELTON FRED H. BROWN 


Region 8 Region 10 





what the American  interventionists 
mean by ‘full employment’ and ‘full 
production.’ Full employment in the lit- 
eral sense is easy in a primitive economy 
close to the starvation level. In such an 
economy there may be no ‘open’ unem- 
ployment such as sometimes occuts un- 
der our private-enterprise system. Yet 
there is a vast amount of ‘hidden’ un- 
employment in the form of imperfect 
utilization of resources—in other words, 
a low level of industrial efficiency. 
“Here the fallacy of the whole full- 
employment philosophy in its crude 
form becomes apparent. What is really 
desired is not full employment in the 
sense of work for everyone, but some- 
thing much broader: full and efficient 
utilization of the economy's human and 
material resources in meeting the peo- 
ple’s economic needs and desires. Total- 
itarianism has no way of achieving such 
utilization because it has destroyed the 
free market, the only reliable means of 
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gauging the needs and desires of con- 
sumers, along with the financial incen- 
tives that spur men to their best efforts.” 


LIVING WITH REALITY 

“Those who demand perpetual boom 
are demanding the impossible. In the 
effort to accomplish the impossible, they 
would resort to inflation as a substitute 
for needed readjustments. The insidious 
danger of the proposal lies in the fact 
that, for a time, it might seem to work. 
No one denies that a sovereign govern- 
ment can increase the money supply, 
augment ‘purchasing power, and thus 
temporarily stimulate demand. Such a 
policy, if pursued with enough subtlety 
and restraint, might go on for some 
years before its inherent weaknesses and 
destructive effects became fully appar- 
ent. 

“Meanwhile, however, would not the 
underlying maladjustments remain un- 
corrected, and perhaps be aggravated ? 
Would not larger and larger doses of 
inflation be needed as the forces making 
for recession gathered strength? Would 
not the people sooner or later become 
aware that their currency was steadily 
losing its value and could not safely be 
held? Then what could prevent an ulti- 


mate economic collapse, either through | 





drastic deflation or uncontrollable infla- | 


tion? 

“Economic growth with a minimum 
of interruptions is, of course, much to 
be desired. This, however, does not and 
cannot mean perpetual boom. Interrup- 


tions there must occasionally be, and | 


something less than complete utilization 
of resources there must always be. To 
treat these departures from theoretical 
perfection as ‘national economic deficits’ 
to be resisted by means of inflationary 
stimulants would be to pull down the 
tree in the effort to reach the last fruit 
at the top. 

“Business and financial administra- 
tors can best contribute to stability and 
growth by endeavoring to avoid or min- 
imize booms instead of trying to per- 
petuate them, and by facilitating needed 
teadjustments instead of preventing 
them. In periods of expansion this im- 
plies restraint, especially credit restraint. 





In periods of contraction it implies the | 


courage and patience that are born of 
long-range perspective. At all times it 
implies the maintenance of free markets, 


the governing and regulating mechanism | 


of a free economy.” 





APPRAISALS 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF APPRAISAL ENGINEERS 
STANDARD APPRAISAL COMPANY 


am 6 CHURCH STREET ATLANTA 
ILADELPHIA pg CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH ar VE. &. Vs ST. Louis 
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How a Baltimore Business Form 


keeps them selling 


Over the years, Abercrombie & Fitch 
Co., famous New York sports special- 
ty store, has worked closely with 
Baltimore Business Forms with one 
purpose paramount: improving the 
store’s salesbooks to reduce time con- 
sumed in filling them out, and to give 
the store’s salespeople more time 
for actual selling. 


First improvement, made some time 
ago, was to redesign sales checks so 
that printing runs across the greatest 
dimension—eliminating the problem 
of filing tall, narrow slips. This has 
been further improved by the use of 
NCR paper, which permits writing 


AT ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


copies without the use of carbon! Hands 
don’t get smudged; no time is lost 
interleaving carbons—the salesperson 
completes the sales check more 
quickly and gets to the next customer 
sooner. 


What’s the next improvement? 
That’s hard to say, right now. But 
it’s a cinch that Baltimore Business 
Forms will think of something! 
(Chances are, we can think of some- 
thing to help your forms problem, 
too. Often one suggestion from us can 
save literally thousands of dollars. 
Use the coupon below to write us 
today ; there’s no obligation, of course. ) 


BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 





The Baltimore Salesbook Company, 3140 Frederick Avenue, Baltimore 29, Md. 


We are interested in seeing samples of Baltimore Business Forms. 


Name ee 
Company 
Type of Business a 


Address 























Accelerated Depreciation 
Being Met With Mixed Reactions 


Almost half (45%) of 167 manufac- 
turing companies recently surveyed by the 
National Industrial Conference Board are 
changing their depreciation policies to 
take advantage of the accelerated depre- 
ciation methods now permitted under the 
1954 tax code. Thirty-five per cent of the 
cooperating firms have definitely decided 
against a change from their present policy, 
while the remaining companies have de- 
ferred decision pending completion of 
studies that are under way. 

Another survey on accelerated deprecia- 
tion made by the Chicago Control of Con- 
trollers Institute, showed that 57 of 155 
companies planned to adopt the sum-of- 
the-years-digits method, 30 the declining- 
balance method, while 33 will not adopt 





IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Horton Insurance Analysis Service 


CORPORATE INSURANCE ADVISERS 


—FEE BASIS ONLY— 
714 W. Olympic Blvd., LOS ANGELES 15 











either method ; the remaining 20 are unde- 
cided. 

Although accelerated depreciation was 
written into the new tax code to stimulate 
expansion and modernization of plant and 
equipment, NICB found that two thirds of 
the 75 companies, which have changed 
their depreciation policy, report that the 
change will have no influence on their 
capital spending. Factors such as demand 
for products, advantages of technological 
improvements, and the availability of cash 
are expected to remain the dominant con- 
siderations. 

In general, those companies which feel 
that accelerated depreciation will stimu- 
late their capital expenditures expect to 
increase outlays for modernizing their 
plant and equipment rather than for ex- 
panding plant facilities. Only a few firms 
believe the new law will aid expansion as 
well as modernization, but they expect that 
the influence will be slight. 

Companies, which have changed from a 
straight-line basis to an accelerated basis of 
computing depreciation allowances, report 








Tes all these reasons . . . 
Pandick” a guarantee of the finest and most complete printing service 
available. For over 30 years now, we’ve printed thousands of important 
. Registration Statements, Prospectuses, Annual 
Reports, Proxy Statements and many others. 

We’re available “Wight ¢> Day’’ and offer our long “‘Expertence”’ 
to give you “‘Personalized Service’’ with your printing needs . . . fast ! ! 


documents for you . . 


and more . . . that make ‘‘Printed by 


Pandick Press, ne 


Established 1923 


22 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 
WOrth 4-2900 NY 1-3167 


71 CLINTON ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
MArket 3-4994 





that the new system not only provides for 
a more rapid recovery of capital funds, but 
also reduces current taxes and results in a 
more realistic valuation of assets. Prac- 
tically all the companies making changes 
in their depreciation policy had been com- 
puting allowances by the straight-line 
method, which is the prevailing practice 
in industry. 

According to the Conference Board 
survey, firms making a change are doing so 
only after careful investigation of the effect 
of accelerated depreciation on long-term 
company operation. Reporting companies 
favor the sum-of-the-years-digits method 
by a two-to-one margin over alternative 
methods. The popularity of this method is 
attributed largely to the fact that it permits 
a company to write off approximately three 
fourths of the total cost of new property 
during the first half of its useful life. 

The Board found that those companies 
which have decided against a change have 
done so because of the following factors: 


1. The value of new equipment is 
small; 

2. The nature of the equipment does 
not lend itself to accelerated depreciation; 

3. Apprehension over the Bureau of the 
Internal Revenue’s interpretation of the 
new law; 

4. The desire for a stable rate of write- 
offs ; 

5. A preference not to gamble on tax 
rates; and 

6. Satisfaction with the straight-line 
method. 


Although most companies planning to 
accelerate see no serious or overriding dis- 
advantages to the new system, many have 
certain misgivings about the new methods. 
Generally, these reservations are the same 
ones which have led other companies to re- 
main on a straight-line basis, or to defer 
decision until these shortcomings can be 
better evaluated. 

Twenty-five per cent of the companies 
which are planning to change their depre- 
ciation methods foresee some change in 
their practice of differentiating between 
depreciation accounting for tax and book 
purposes. On the one hand, some com- 
panies which favor a ‘‘conservative’’ prac- 
tice for internal purposes, will maintain 
their accounts on a straight-line basis for 
internal purposes and take the accelerated 
depreciation solely for tax purposes. On 
the other hand, some companies, which 
have previously been writing off assets at 
a faster rate for internal purposes than for 
tax purposes, foresee eventual reconcilia- 
tion in the two accounts. 





EXPERIENCED CONSULTANT 


Broad Problems of Controllership 
W. I. McNeill 
Former Industry Vice-President 
and Controller 
270 Park Ave., Suite 5A, New York 17, N. Y. 
14 Hillcrest Ave., Summit, N. J. 
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Long Island, N. Y. 


C. R. Fay, president of Controllers In- 
stitute of America and vice president and 
comptroller, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. (left above), pre- 
sents the charter for the newest Control, 





m 4 


New Orleans, La. 
President (and photographer) William 
I. Monaghan snapped this group attending 
adinner meeting of the New Orleans Con- 
trol on March 15, 1955. The guest speaker 
was Dr. Raymond P. Witte, director of the 
Evening Division of Loyola University. 
The members and guests left to right are: 
Joseph E. Viguerie, A. M. Lockett & 
Company, Ltd.; Jacques A. Livaudais 
(Control director), Progressive Bank and 
Trust Company; Richard N. Velleman, 
J. Aron & Company, Inc.; George F. 
Macdiarmid, Keller Construction Corpo- 
ration; Clem P. Binnings, Industrial Bear- 
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LONG SHOTS & CLOSEUPS 
WITH THE CONTROLLER CAMERA 


the 50th, to be known as the Long Island 
Control, to David F. Devine, newly elected 
president of the Control and vice president 
—finance, American Bosch Arma Corpo- 


ration, Garden City, N. Y. (right). 






ings, Inc.; Dr. Witte, speaker; Father J. A. 
Butt, S.J., Loyola University; Reuben F. 
Gray (Control director), Shell Oil Co.; 
John E. Morgan, Louisiana Bank & Trust 
Company; Walter Brown, Standard Fruit 
& Steamship Corp.; Charles M. Carriere 
(second vice president of the Control), 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc.; James 
Henderson, guest ; John C. Shea (first vice 
president of the Control), Whitney Na- 
tional Bank of New Orleans; and George 
Verlander (secretary and treasurer of the 
Control), Jahncke Service, Inc. 





HOW 

BIG 

IS A 
MASS 
MAILER? 





INSERTING & 
MAILING MACHINE 


One company, with a 
17,000-piece monthly mail- 
ing reports it is saving $2,129 
a year and 187 man hours 
every month since installing 
Inserting & Mailing Ma- 
chine. The mailing is com- 
pleted in less than a day; it 
formerly took a week. In- 
serting & Mailing Machine 
gathers up to 8 enclosures, 
inserts in envelopes, seals, 
meters postage, counts and 
stacks. Send for your free 
copy of How Small Can a 
Mailer Be?, a revealing case 
history. 


SEE HOW YOU CAN SAVE 
WHILE MAILING MORE 


Let us prepare a time-cost 
study for you so that you 
can compare your present 
manner of mailing prepara- 
tion with the modern mech- 
anized method. 


INSERTING AND 
MAILING MACHINE CO. 


PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 






> 
* 


INSERTING AND 
; MAILING MACHINE CO. 
rm | Phillipsburg, New Jersey 






(J Send HOW SMALL CAN A MAILER BE? 

(J Arrange to prepare ANALYSIS & PRO- 
POSAL, pertaining to our mailing 
operations. 











Name 
Firm 
City State 
C-5-55 
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Variable Costs for Planning 


(Continued from page 218) 


A CASE HISTORY 

Partial empirical support for the fore- 
going suggestions was afforded by the 
planning activities of a small midwest 
firm. The firm in question made a com- 
parison of total costs in two different 
months and, using the difference in total 
cost and the difference in volume, com- 
puted variable costs per unit of product. 
The validity of the computation was 
checked by operations in a third month 
and seemed satisfactory. Using this in- 
formation and other data the firm decided 
to expand to a higher volume for a six- 
months period. 









There’s no longer any reason to 
put up with the high cost of slow 
manual methods to get the facts 
and figures you need for sales 
and distribution, accounting, pro- 
duction and other phases of your 
company’s operation. 

While electro-mechanical in- 
stallations may not be feasible for 
your company, there is a practical 
and economical way to take ad- 
vantage of today’s push-button 
techniques and avoid costly, time- 
consuming manual operations. 

Through sTATISTICAL, you can 
give your company the benefits 


At the end of the six months, the ac- 
countant revealed that the anticipated 
benefits of the expansion should be ques- 
tioned. This semiannual analysis revealed 
an entirely different pattern for mainte- 
nance than had been suggested by the 
original unit variable costs determined 
from monthly data. While maintenance 
represented the greatest change in costs 
per unit of product, other elements of 
variable cost varied also with the result 
that the variable cost per unit determined 
from six-months data was 15 per cent 
higher than was obtained from monthly 
data. Yet it was true also that the actual 
variable costs of the first month’s opera- 





IT COSTS LESS TO PUSH 
A BUTTON | 
\\. THAN TO PUSH 

, A PENCIL 






of automatic methods—whether 
your operation is large or small. 
STATISTICAL has the latest electro- 
mechanical equipment plus the 
experience to do the job for you 
quickly, accurately and more 
economically than your office 
staff can do it. 

There’s no time like today 
to prove this for yourself. Our 
methods engineers will be glad to 
discuss your needs in confidence 
at your convenience. 
Just phone our nearest 
office. 


s{c 


STATISTICAL TABULATING COMPANY 


Established 1933 + Michael R. Notaro, President 


CHICAGO 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
HaArrison 7-4500 


NEW YORK 
80 Broad Street 
WHitehall 3-8383 


CLEVELAND 
1367 East 6th St. 
SUpertor 1-8101 


NEWARK 
National-Newark Bldg. 
MArket 3-7636 
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ST.LOUIS 
411 No. Tenth St. 
CHestnut 1-5284 





TABULATING - CALCULATING 
TYPING 
TEMPORARY OFFICE PERSONNEL 










tions were approached more closely by the 
estimate of variable cost determined from 
monthly data. 

While the examination of data of one 
company does not prove the contention 
that variable costs per unit tend to fluctu- 
ate as the time period upon which the 
computations are based is changed, it 
must be given consideration because of 
the theoretical support for the results ob- 
tained. This theoretical support is derived 
from the observation that in the long run 
all costs are variable for they represent 
costs existing only because of the long- 
run operations. Thus the cost of a machine 
may be a variable cost of producing 
10,000 units in a two-year period but it 
is a fixed cost as far as producing 500 units 
in one month. 

In the other direction, it would be pos- 
sible presumably to assume such a very 
short period of operations that all costs 
would go on whether or not the firm op- 
erated in that very short period of time. 
This would result in all costs of the very 
short period being fixed for all practical 
purposes. 


SUMMARY 

By way of summary, it may be suggested 
that the appropriateness of any presenta- 
tion of variable costs is dependent upon 
the use to be made of the information and 
of management’s understanding of the 
content of the variable costs. 

Possibly in particular firms various prac- 


| tical concepts of variable cost are used. 


However, business operations are complex 
and the determination and presentation 
of variable costs for planning purposes 
should be performed with great care. Any 
implication that the costs of all firms can 
be explained without reservations by a 
straight line, such as is used on many 
cross-over charts, is contrary to the be- 
havior of the costs of most firms. 

Before any attempt is made to develop 
and present variable costs to management 
as a part of a formal business planning 
procedure, it is suggested that several test 
runs be made to determine to what extent 
any predetermined estimates of variable 
costs, by whatever method computed, actu- 
ally approach the additional costs of the 
plan as revealed by actual operations. Such 
would tend to indicate the reliability of 
the approach used. Finally, it seems the 
contribution of accounting to the planning 
problem of management should include 
both the estimate of variable costs and a 
statement of the limitations attaching to 
their use by the particular firm. 





A NEW APPROACH TO 


BUDGETING 


Write for Information 


McCORMICK & COMPANY 


Consulting Management Engineers 
Park Building Yonkers, N. Y- 
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(S‘help us, its true ) 


He was a thief of distinction, all right! 
He not only stole toothbrush handles, 
but he stole imperfect ones! 


And to make his crime even more 
dastardly .. . he ground his loot into 
the original powder state and sold 
it to manufacturers using reclaimed 
plastics. How arch can an arch- 
criminal get! 

The point is ... while your most 
trusted employee may look like dear 
Aunt Agatha, watch out if she sud- 


“AMERIOAN MUTUAL 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 
Savings from regular substantial dividends! 


denly starts wearing mink coats, dia- 
mond tiaras, and plays the horses! 

A clever thief will steal anything up 
to a building! And think how embar- 
rassing it would be to have to report 
a missing building. 

Because employers can easily over- 
look unusual sources of loss, American 
Mutual has prepared a 70-page book, 
based on years of study, that shows 


you how to protect yourself against / 


the smartest of crooks! 


d 
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THE WORLDS LEADING TOOTHBRUSH HANDLE THIEF! 
By Sherlock” Friend| Y 


Send for your copy of new 
FREE illustrated book entitled, 

“Crime Loss Control.” An 
easy education in crime protection, it tells 
you how to close all loopholes against pos- 
sible loss. It may help save you anything 
from a hundred dollars to a hundred thou- 
sand. Unfortunately, there are only a 
limited number of copies. And since our 
book could only be helpful to executives 
dealing in company finances, 
forgive us for asking you to 
request your free copy on 
executive stationery of recog- 
nized companies. Write today 
to... American Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company, 
Department C-8, 142 Berke- 
ley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


©1955, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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CALCULAGRAPH 


ACCURATE 
job time 
records 


CALCULAGRAPH 


figures elapsed time accurately 





Reliable job time records are essential for com- 
piling correct cost data, estimating reorders and 
checking on production efficiency. One sure way 
to secure accurate to the minute, = 
dependable time costs is to use ns 
Calculagraph automatically-figured ve 
elapsed time records. Calculagraph _ \~)/ 
gives you total elapsed time, 
starting and finishing time and 
date on a permanent, printed 
reference card. Eliminate losses 
due to inaccurate job time cal- 
culations by using Calculagraph 
to time your operations. 









Agents in Principal Cities 
Ask for a Demonstration 
Call or Write Dept. 302-A 


CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


\ SUSSEX STREET, HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 











Standards Proclaimed for 
Public Accounting Internships 


Recommendations for on-the-job 
training of college accounting students 
were announced by the committee on 
accounting personnel of the American 
Institute of Accountants in a statement 
prepared jointly with the committee on 
internships of the American Account- 
ing Association. 

Internship programs, in which a col- 
lege student works full time for a pub- 
lic accounting firm during part of his 
junior or senior year, are being operated 
by more than 40 schools at present, ac- 
cording to the statement. They vary 
considerably in duration, methods of 
avoiding delay in graduation, and poli- 
cies on granting of credit for internship 
work, 

The objectives of an effective intern- 
ship program, the committees say, are 
to enable the student to take up learning 
with more purpose and value upon re- 
turning to school, to give him maturity 
and confidence, to help the school place 
gtaduates, to provide a desirable trial 
period for student and employer, and to 
improve the school’s curriculum. 

Responsibilities of the employer, the 
school and the student are described in 
the statement: 

The employer should make all ar- 
rangements clear to the school and stu- 
dent, pay a fair salary, give appropriate 
indoctrination, provide varied assign- 
ments under adequate supervision, and 
furnish an evaluation to the student and 
the school. 

The school should provide proper su- 
pervision of the program, select only 
qualified students for internship, serve 
as a channel of communication between 
student and employer, brief the student 
on standards expected, and require te- 
ports (not violating professional conf- 
dence) from the student on his work. 
The student should take the job seti- 
ously, treat clients’ affairs as confiden- 
tial, and be alert to benefit from the in- 
ternship as part of his educational ex- 
perience. 


Eighth Annual Accounting 
Conference at Texas A&M 


Topics of current interest, such as Or- 
ganization Within the Accounting Depart- 
ment, Cutting Paperwork and Red Tape, 
Electronic Data-Processing Machines and 
Annual Closing and Examination of Ac- 
counts were featured at the Eighth Annual 
Accounting Conference at Texas A. & 
M., College Station, Texas, April 18 and 
£9, 1955. 

The address of welcome was given by 
David H. Morgan, president of A. & M. 
College of Texas, while the banquet 
speaker was James H. Pipkin, vice prest- 
dent, The Texas Company, New York. A 
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number of members of Controllers Insti- 
tute of America took part in the program 
either as speakers or as members of the 
panel discussion on “Annual Closing and 
Examination of Accounts.” 

The Institute members who took part 
include: Donald P. Jones (Philadelphia 
Control), comptroller, Sun Oil Company ; 
Ben R. Collins (Houston Control), sec- 
retary-treasurer, Longhorn Portland Ce- 
ment Co., San Antonio; W. R. Drummond 
(New York City Control), controller, 
The Western Union Telegraph Co., New 
York; Fladger F. Tannery (Dallas Con- 
trol), Arthur Young & Company, Dallas; 
Elliott W. Atkinson (Dallas Control), 
treasurer, Lion Oil Co., El Dorado; Paul 
Garmany (president of the Houston Con- 
trol), comptroller, Hughes Tool Co., 
Houston; John P. Harbin (Dallas Con- 
trol), controller, Halliburton Oil Well 
Cementing Company, Duncan, Okla.; 
Herbert P. Haschke (Houston Control), 
controller and assistant secretary, Straus- 
Frank Company, Houston; Oral L. Luper 
(Houston Control), comptroller, Humble 
Oil & Refining Company, Houston. 


Second Institute on 


Records Management 


The American University in Washing- 
ton, D. C., will offer in cooperation with 
the National Archives and Records Serv- 
ice, the Second Institute on Records Man- 
agement from June 20 to July 1, 1955. 

Encouraged by the attendance of forty 
students at the First Institute held last 
year, the University will repeat the pro- 
gram of lectures by nationally known ex- 
perts in the various aspects of records 
management and the work shop sessions 
that will enable the students to exchange 
views and to thrash out common problems. 

A folder giving the complete schedule 
of classes of the Institute and other perti- 
nent information may be obtained from 
the Director, Institute on Records Man- 
agement, The American University, 1901 
F Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


NRMC Grants Fellowships 


Three thousand dollars in fellowships 
for advanced study in records manage- 
ment and archives administration have 
been voted by the directors of the Na- 
tional Records Management Council, 
Inc. New York. The Council, a non- 
profit research, educational and advisory 
Organization, will award three grants 
worth $1,000 each on the basis of out- 
standing achievement in the past or the 
promise of achievement in the future. 

Applications were accepted from in- 
dividuals anywhere in the United States 
who have at least a bachelor’s degree, 
pteferably majoring in history, eco- 
nomics, government or business admin- 
stration. Successful applicants will serve 
for a three-month period beginning 
July 1, 1955, and may undertake their 


research program simultaneously with 
work in industry, government or on the 
campus. 

The Council has awarded fellowships 
every year since 1948, the year of its 
founding. This year marks the first time 
that the grants have been offered on a 
nationwide basis to individuals in gov- 
ernment and industry as well as in the 
graduate schools. The grants are part 
of NRMC’s program for the intensive 
training of qualified personnel in the 
fields of records management and ar- 
chives administration. 


1955 Wharton School (U. of P.) 
Dual Refresher Conference 

A refresher conference on work simpli- 
fication and measurement, designed for ex- 
ecutive personnel who have demonstrated 
to top management of their companies that 
they possess the potential for unlimited ad- 
vancement in the organization, is offered 
by the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

This sixth annual conference will open 


on June 13 with a pre-conference session 
on basic tools and techniques which will 
last until June 17. Especially edited and 
prepared by the conference staff, this 
course gives certain conferees who may 
wish to review basic principles an oppor- 
tunity to sit in on formal orientation ses- 
sions in order to better comprehend the 
higher level work of the regular two-week 
conference which follows the refresher, 
June 20 to July 1. 

The regular conference comprises lec- 
tures, conferee discussions, laboratory 
projects and specific problems. Each con- 
feree is supplied with a notebook espe- 
cially developed for the 1955 conference 
containing several hundred pages of mate- 
rial covering the principles and latest tech- 
niques, guides and systems. 

Advance registration is required and 
must be for either the two-week regular 
conference or for the two conferences com- 
bined. No conferees will be accepted for 
the pre-conference session only. Address 
inquiries to V. Donald Schoeller, confer- 
ence director, University of Pennsylvania, 
Wharton Refresher Conference, Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa. 
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1955 Controllers Institute Conferences 


1955 Conference 
JUNE 5-7 Midwestern 
NOV. 6-9 ANNUAL NATIONAL 


Hotel City 
Radisson MINNEAPOLIS 
Statler LOS ANGELES 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


MAY 8-12 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN CHICAGO 
59th Annual Convention 
MAY 15-17 INSTITUTE OF INTERNAL AUDITORS BOSTON 
Annual Conference 
MAY 19-20 NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD NEW YORK 
39th Annual Conference 
MAY 19-20 OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY COLUMBUS 
17th Annual Institute on Accounting 
MAY 22-26 NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION TORONTO 
36th Annual Convention 
MAY 23-25 AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION NEW YORK 
General Management Conference 
MAY 29-31 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PURCHASING AGENTS NEW YORK 


Annual Con-ention 


MAY 30-JUNE 3 


CONTROLLERS CONGRESS NRDGA 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H 


35th Annual Convention 
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Mr. GeorGE E. GARDNER, President, North- 
east Airlines. 


“Naturally, in a business which 
depends on precision perform- 
ance such as ours does, the cost of 
materials must be a very second- 
ary consideration ... secondary to 
quality and reliability. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that the 
utilization of superior products 
seems to add little —if at all—to 
total costs.’ 


FOR EXAMPLE: Your business sta- 
tionery. Surveys by the National 
Stationers’ and Office Equipment Asso- 
ciation show that the paper constituting 
the average letterhead, envelope and file 
copy costs less than a postage stamp. 
This microscopic cost rises Jess than 1% 
of total correspondence costs when you 
entrust your letters—your personal 
representatives—to the highest-quality, 
most impressive, rag-content letter 
paper obtainable: ADVANCE BOND. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE: Your business 
records. Record paper averages but 1% 
of total accounting costs, This minute 
cost increases /ess than 1% when you 
select the most durable, permanent 
record paper made: L. L. BROWN’S 
LINEN LEDGER. 


Thus at practically no extra cost, you 
can be sure of prestige-enhancing sta- 
tionery and dependable records regard- 
less of time and hard use. These plus 
values have characterized L. L. Brown 
papers for 106 years. 


Your regular supplier of stationery and 
records is well versed in the various 
L. L. Brown papers. He will gladly 
recommend those best suited to your 
particular requirements. L. L. Brown 
Paper Company, Adams, Mass. 


LL. BROWN 
(&| PAPERS 


“*SO MUCH extra value 


FOR SO LITTLE extra cost’’ 
Since 1849 
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Southern Conference (coninued trom page 227) 


“It is perhaps little realized,” Mr. Scott 
continued, “that the nature of the utiliza- 
tion process in the home and factory 
makes it imperative to use work electricity 
in certain equipment, i. e., for lighting 
and motor-driven appliances. In the proc- 
ess and comfort heating field, where elec- 
tricity faces stiffer competition, such as 
for heating water and air, the decision as 
to which form of energy will be utilized 
in the factory depends mainly on cost alone 
whereas cleanliness, and many other fac- 
tors in addition to cost, influence the home 
and small commercial business. 

“If the investor in electric utility securi- 
ties still has any doubts as to the future 
value of his holdings, he can obtain solace 
from the fact that today’s customer with 
the reactor in his basement would still 
have to generate electricity for 60% of 
his requirements and if he had an all-elec- 
tric home he would have to generate 
4,350 kilowatt hours or almost twice the 
average home usage for his total require- 
ments of 2,340 kilowatt hours as of to- 
day.” 


BUDGETING APPEAL 

Speaking at the Friday luncheon, Harry 
Woodhead, vice president and general 
manager, Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., 
Tulsa, told the group that in any program 
of cost saving some of the most spectacu- 
lar savings come from the so-called lower 
end of the line of management, the fore- 
man. He stressed the point that a foreman 
is that member of management who is in 
direct control of the workers in the shop 
or office and whose work either directly 
produces or directly contributes to the pro- 
duction of the product. 

In outlining the means of giving budg- 
eting appeal to the foreman, Mr. Wood- 
head said, “Keep the information in the 
reporting form simple, remember that in- 
terpretation and analysis of figures is not 
usually the primary job of the foreman 
of the department. He has first to concern 
himself with such things as quantity and 
quality of product. He must know the 
proper techniques to be used by his men. 
If he is going to make the most of ac- 
counting information in effecting cost con- 
trol, it must be readily understood and 
easily related to the day-to-day operation 
over which he has supervision. Be sure 
the information is displayed so that it is 


usable. Don’t put in so much detail he has 
to wade through irrelevant facts to get the 
information he wants. It is also important 
that he have enough information so that 
pertinent facts are not buried in meaning. 
less totals or summaries. 

“Secondly, be sure the foreman has a 
thorough understanding of the budget, 
standard or objective, used to measure de- 
partmental cost performance. Don’t let the 
budget remain a mystery, guarded care- 
fully among the ledgers and charts in the 
accounting department. In fact, as soon 
as your program matures and the foreman 
becomes more and more familiar with its 
operation and objective, give him an equal 
voice in the establishment of the budget. 
I have found that a foreman will assume 
his share of management’s responsibility 
in this matter and he certainly is the man 
best equipped with the facts necessary to 
formulate the realistic budget. 

“Third, be sure that the cost control 
program has the sincere support of all key 
members of management. If the foreman 
doesn’t know that his superior is inter- 
ested in his efforts to control costs and that 
he will receive the support and recogni- 
tion due him when he produces, the whole 
program is doomed to early failure. There 
are many facets to the successful program 
that are not always so obvious as the meas- 
ured reduction or control of costs but 
which have a tremendous impact on the 
continued successful operation and expan- 
sion of the business. High morale on the 
part of the foreman, a feeling of being 
part of the team, and development of a 
strong sense of responsibility are but a few 
of these all important by-products. These 





FRIDAY LUNCHEON—(Seated left to right): J. A. 
Carlson, Kewanee Oil Co. (Registration chairman); 
Art Wiedeman, Headquarters; L. K. MacFarland, 
Kingwood Oil Co. (Speakers Hospitality chairman); 
O. R. Buttram, National Bank of Tulsa (Arrange- 
ments chairman); T. L. Peterson (president Tulsa 
Control); President C. R. Fay; Harry Woodhead, 
speaker; and Board Chairman George W. Schwarz. 


(Standing left to right) Tom Gabbert (Conference 
chairman); L. W. Bennett, Sunray Oil Corporation 
(Housing chairman); J. B. Galbraith, Stanolind Oil 
and Gas Co. (Reception chairman); George Harri- 
son, Jr., Harrison & Harrison (Publicity chairman); 
Herbert F. Klingman, Controllership Foundation; 
Sid Williams, Sohio Petroleum Company (Program 
chairman); Ben Makela, Headquarters. 
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CONTROL OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS MEETING— 
(Seated around the table left to right) Paul Haase, 
managing director, Controllers Institute; Elliott W. 
Atkinson (director, Dallas Control); Ben Makela, 
Headquarters; Gordon B. Schaefer (president, At- 
lanta Control); C. Bell Sample (director, Dallas 
Control); W. I. Monaghan (president, New Orleans 
Control); Art Wiedeman, Headquarters; Richard R. 
Allen (director, Houston Control); Paul Garmany 
(president, Houston Control); Charles E. Ehrhardt 
(president, St. Louis Control). 

(Standing left to right) Newton V. Turney (direc- 
tor, Dallas Control); Thomas M. Mott (president, 
Dallas Control); Earl A. Matheney (vice president, 
Kansas City Control); Donald A. Robertson (di- 
rector, Kansas City Control); J. Lowell Johnson 
(secretary, Kansas City Control); Tom Gabbert 
(treasurer, Tulsa Control); Herbert F. Klingman, 
Controllership Foundation; C. C. Lay (director, 
Region V); Sid Williams (vice president, Tulsa Con- 
trol); and Joseph C. Huehn (director, Region VII). 





are factors that can’t be measured in dol- 
lars and cents by the controller’s depart- 
ment but they are, nevertheless, apparent 
when present and frequently contribute 
more to cost reduction in the long run than 
the more obvious directly measured cost 
factors.” 


GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 

The final session featured an address by 
Gene Woodfin of Vinson, Elkins, Weems 
and Searles, Houston, who discussed gov- 
ernment regulations and business initia- 
tive. Mr. Woodfin’s theme was that gov- 
ernment regulations, including the income 
tax, would prevent the full exercise of 
business initiative which had been charac- 
teristic of the economy of this country up 
until, at least, the middle 30’s. 

“Previous to the middle 30’s the Su- 
preme Court had narrowly construed Con- 
gfess’s power to regulate Interstate Com- 
merce in connection with the regulation of 
business. It had also rather strictly limited 
both the right of Congress and the States 
to regulate business, such regulations, 
most generally being found to be a depri- 
vation of property without due process of 
law, conflicting with the Fifth or Four- 
teenth Amendments. Unrest about the 
Constitution as applied to New Deal legis- 
lation emanated during the Depression, 
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resulting from decisions by the Supreme 
Court which came to a head after the in- 
validation by the Court in 1935 and 1936 
of important New Deal measures. 

“From 1937 on, the bars have been 
down. There is literally no business in this 
country which in some manner does not 
affect interstate commerce, and govern- 
ment regulation of business either by state 
statutes, acts of Congress or administra- 
tive action does not any longer offend the 
due process clause of the Fifth or the 
Fourteenth Amendments. Congress now 
has full control and authority to regulate 
any business, not only if that business is 
engaged in interstate commerce but if any 
of its activities remotely affect interstate 
commerce. Furthermore, the Court no 
longer considers any regulation of busi- 
ness to conflict with the due process clause 
or the Constitution. 

“The governmental regulation which I 
personally think has the greatest effect on 
business initiative is the income tax law. 
Some may not consider this as a regula- 
tion. The practice of law has changed 
radically in the last 15 years. Practically 
all successful individuals are today seeking 
some means of tax relief and to engage in 
some endeavor wherein some money may 
be kept for one's old age and for one’s 
family. It is through the tax laws that the 
government develops the greatest initia- 
tive. Appeals to patriotism do not produce 
factories as rapidly as do tax amortization 
certificates.” 

The banquet speaker was Dr. Kenneth 
McFarland of Topeka, Kansas, who is 
consultant to General Motors and the 
American Trucking Association. Dr. Mc- 
Farland’s talk was largely in a light vein. 
However, his delivery and choice of topic, 
“Timber Line,’’ was such that he received 
a standing ovation from the audience. 

The Conference opened with a call to 
order by the General Chairman, Tom 
Gabbert. The president of Controllers In- 
stitute, C. R. Fay, vice president and 
comptroller, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, presided at the banquet session and 
the board chairman, George W. Schwarz, 
vice president, Wyandotte Chemicals Cor- 
poration, Wyandotte, Michigan, presided 
at the closing luncheon. Other presiding 


chairmen included Allyn R. Bell, Jr., con- 
troller, General Crude Oil Company, 
Houston, who is a national director of the 
Institute from Region IX and a former 
president of the Tulsa Control; T. L. 
Peterson, controller, Loffland Brothers 
Company, Tulsa, president of the Tulsa 
Control; Thomas M. Mott, vice president 
and controller, Republic National Life 
Insurance Company, Dallas, and president 
of the Dallas Control; Paul Garmany, 
comptroller, Hughes Tool Co., Houston, 
president of the Houston Control; Wil- 
liam I. Monaghan, who is with the Whit- 
ney National Bank in New Orleans and 
president of the New Orleans Control. 

The ladies’ events featured a brunch at 
the Mayo Hotel on Thursday and, on Fri- 
day, a tour of the Gilcrease Museum and 
a luncheon at the Southern Hills Country 
Club where Virginia Banfield Thompson 
reviewed a book. 

The entertainment side of the program 
included a reception prior to the banquet 
on Thursday, a dinner dance at the Tulsa 
Club on Friday evening and a trip to 
Woolaroc Ranch on Saturday. Institute 
members and their wives were guests of 
the Phillips Petroleum Company for a tour 
of the Museum, followed by refreshments 
and luncheon, with buffalo steak, at the 
private lodge. Arrangements for this out- 
standing event were made by Roy E. Parr, 
comptroller, Phillips Petroleum Company, 
Bartlesville, Okla. 





3D PLANOMATIC 
the Modern Office 
Planning 
ane! Method 





Experienced planners 
appreciate the many 
possibilities in office layouts. 
Planomatic 3 D magnetized scale models are a 
valuable aid in determining space requirements 


| and selling the “One Best Plan’ to others. 


PLANOMATIC SAVES MANAGEMENT TIME 


With Planomatic conference time is productive time, 
giving the participants the satisfaction of a quick 
meeting of minds. 

Every detail of proposed changes can be worked 
out on the spot. No long delays for drawings, re- 
quiring a rehash of discussions brought out in pre- 


vious meetings. 


Make your next move the PLANOMATIC way. 


M & M INDUSTRIES 


P. O. Box 91 South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Recent Data Show Manufacturing Costs 
Abroad Generally Lower Than in U. S. 


pa tiie number of products can 
now be manufactured in the United 
Kingdom and Germany at only half the 
cost of producing them in the United 
States. Manufacturing costs generally of a 
large variety of goods in many parts of the 
world are definitely below those of the 
United States, according to a study of the 
factors affecting convertibility and foreign 
trade recently completed by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

Complaint has often been made of com- 
petition from manufacturers abroad who 
were alleged to operate at low-cost levels, 
particularly low-labor-cost levels, but pre- 
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TWO IMPORTANT STUDIES 


for Financial Executives 


THE CONTROLLER REPORTS TO MANAGEMENT .. . $1.00 


“Communicating Financial Information to Top Management’’— 
“Reports to Management on Finances—Cash Position and Cash 


Forecasts’’—Clayton E. Rogers 

“Reports to Management on Capital Expenditures, Proposed, In 
Process, and Completed’’—John H. Fennema 

“Reports to Management on Sales Including Sales Analysis” — 


“Reports to Management on Manufacturing Costs’’—William J. 


“Reports to Management of Labor Costs for Labor Negotiation 
Purposes’’—Peter M. Chiuminatto 


IMPROVING PROFIT THROUGH COST CONTROL .. . $1.00 
“Research and Development’’—Dr. Fred Olsen, John W. Glad- 


“Organizing a Profit Improvement Program’—George W. 


“Cost Control in the Electrical Manufacturing Industry’— 


Address orders to 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
One East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please add city sales tax if order is for New York City delivery 


cise comparison of manufacturing costs of 
identical items has heretofore been almost 
wholly lacking, with the result that the 
subject has remained controversial except 
as to a limited number of products. 

The cost advantage enjoyed by foreign 
competitors is, however, not universal, the 
Board finds. In some countries, such as 
France, for example, available data show 
costs to be higher than in the United 
States. Latin American costs, on the other 
hand, are reported below ours. 

Low labor costs were found to be the 
most important factor in lower over-all 
manufacturing costs abroad. As compared 








with the U. S., lower labor costs were often 
able to overcome higher raw materials 
costs and the smaller degree of mechaniza- 
tion abroad. In some cases, the use of 
American tooling and production methods 
abroad did not result in lower costs be- 
cause of the limited market and conse. 
quent small production volume. 

The United States plays the greatest 
single part in world trade: in 1953, U. §. 
exports came to 21% of the world total 
and U. S. imports were about 14% of the 
world trade. Compared with the United 
States, Western Europe and the sterling 
area have larger shares of world trade. 
However, both of these areas are com- 
posed of many individual nations and, 
furthermore, Western Europe represents 
not one, but many, currency areas. 

Business fluctuations in the U. S. are 
magnified in our purchases abroad. For 
many countries producing primary com- 
modities, the U. S. is a major market. 
Sharp fluctuations here have important 
repercussions upon economies abroad, as 
well as eventually upon U. S. exports. Asa 
major holder of gold (nearly 65% of the 
world’s supply in 1953) the U. S. has an 
important stake in the efforts that have 
been made from time to time to raise the 
price of this commodity, since such a move 
would affect the U. S. economy as well as 
international accounts. 

Despite the major role played by this 
country in world trade, NICB points out 
that the importance of our foreign trade 
to our total production is relatively small. 
U.S. current account credits (income 
earned from abroad as a result of com- 
modity exports, freight charges, income 
from overseas investments, etc.) amounted 
in 1953 to only 5.8% of gross national 
product, the lowest percentage for the 
eleven major industrial nations studied by 
the Conference Board (Australia, Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg, Canada, France, Italy, 
Japan, Netherlands, Switzerland, United 
States, United Kingdom, and Western 
Germany). 


Seventh International Congress 
of Accountants Scheduled 
for 1957 


The Netherlands Institute of Account- 
ants and the Association of University- 
Trained Accountants have appointed a 
Congress Committee to begin preparatory 
work for the Seventh International Con- 
gress of Accountants to be held in Amster- 
dam, June 10-14, 1957. The Sixth Inter- 
national Congress, which took place in 
1952, was held in London. 





WHEN YOU NEED FACTS ON 


Pensions .. . Profit-Sharing and Group 
Insurance Plans 
Write for list of our publications 
Charles D. Spencer & Associates, Inc. 





166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 
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Employee Benefits in Distribution 


The most common employe benefit of- 
fered by distributive companies is hos- 
pitalization, but only 10% of present 
benefit plans are included in union con- 
tracts. These findings, and many others, 
are reported in a booklet issued by the 
Domestic Distribution Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The survey report, “Private Em- 
loyee Benefits in Distribution,” covers 
1200 distributive companies in retail, 
wholesale, service and combinations. 


Covering the six most important em- 
ploye benefits—hospitalization, surgical, 
life insurance, sick leave, retirement pen- 
sions and prepaid medical care—the sur- 
vey discloses that the prevalence of re- 
tirement pension plans increases with the 
size of the companies. Insurance compa- 
nies administer the bulk of life insurance 
and prepaid medical plans while trust 
companies handle the administration of 
the largest share of retirement plans. 

For the six types of benefits surveyed, 


executive coverage is higher in every case 
than nonexecutive coverage. Wide varia- 
tion is found in the financing arrange- 
ments, as brought out in Chart 3 of the 
report. Discussion of each of the benefits 
surveyed includes comments on the ad- 
ministration, coverage, history, coverage 
of dependents, and relation to union con- 
tracts. The percentage of firms having pro- 
grams, classified by size of firm and metro- 
politan area, is summarized in Table 9 
of the Chamber of Commerce survey. 








Financing Employee Benefit 
Plans in Distribution 


PERCENT OF PLANS 








BY 
EMPLOYER 
ance JOINTLY 
HOSPITAL 
ZATION 


SURGICAL 


LIFE | 
INSURANCE | 


MEDICAL | 


RETIREMENT | 
PENSIONS | 


FORMAL ; 
SICK LEAVE ; 


INFORMAL ; 
SICK LEAVE 


CHART 3 
Note: Refer to Tables 2 through 8 for detailed figures. 























TABLE 9 
. +s Xe 
Percentage Having Programs by Size of Firm 
. 
and Metropolitan Area 
Analytical comment on Page 28) 
Retirement life Surgical Prepaid Formal Informal 
Pension — Insurance Hospitalization Benefits Medical Care Sick Leave Sick Leave 
BY RETAIL BUSINESS 
EMPLOYEE ice 
0 N L Y ) 84 88% % 4 
a 83 "4 91 33 43 4 
9 8. - a3 9 % 4 
Under 50,000 19 64 y 85 ou) 4 
Total 37 8 ‘ 89 v7) + 2 
Size of Firm 
1) 1-100 Employees 75 92' 87 39 4 
(2) 101-500 Empl $ 4 82 u7 uF 37 ) 41 
(3) Over 500 Employees 8 86 ” 92 22 + 
Total 78 4 ) 6 + 41 
WHOLESALE BUSINESS 
Size of Metropolitan Area 
1,000,000 or More 83 98% 86% $ 
250,000-999,999 4 c 84 2 26 c 4 
50,000-249,999 8. 4 89 30 238 3 
Under 50,000 8 v1 100 6 30 6 
Total 3 8. 92 87 8 9 ) 
Size of Firm 
(1) 1-50 Employees $ 71 8 79 23 2 49% 
(2) 51-100 Employees “we 84 6 9 31 8 
(3) Over 100 Employees 3 9 95 33 39 % 
Total ‘ 82 92 87 28 29 0 
SERVICE BUSINESS 
Size of Metropolitan Area 
1,000,000 or More 8 NT 85) 6% ¥ 42% 
250,000-999,999 4 93 % 89 6 1 w 
50,000-249,999 46 92 92 82 28 1 41 
Under 50,000 0 65 90 75 30 2 0 
Total 46 86 93 83 35 32 + 
Size of Firm 
41) 1-100 Employees 31 85% 73 2' 49 
(2) 101-300 Employees ) 92 100 89 4 33 42 
(3) Over 300 Employees 69 0 100 7 38 38 
Total a) 86 93 83 2 4 
COMBINATION BUSINESS 
Size of Metropolitan Area 
1,000,000 or More 9 929 100 89% 6 6 
250,000-999,999 81 95 88 4 
50,000-249,999 21 86 98 91 4 4 0 
Under 50,000 20 84 % 91 + 41 
Total 30 8 97 90 $ 6 42 
Size of Firm 
(1) 1-50 Employees 13 75% % 87 34% 27 39% 
(2) 51-100 Employees 2 86 98 88 $5 l 418 
(3) Over 100 Employees 52 ” 97 95 38 ) 41 
Total 30 85 u7 0 3 7 42 
PERCENTAGE OF ALL FIRMS HAVING PROGRAMS BY SIZE OF METROPOLITAN AREA 
. Size of Metropofitan Area 
Combination arrangements spa F - a rae ne 20% e 9% 
250,000-999,999 43 80 91 86 29 32 45 
50,000.249,999 33 85 95 »” 33 35 al 
Under 50,000 19 6 95 88 40 30 39 
Total 7 82 ” 88 33 4 45 




















Federal Economic Statistical Programs 


A budget of $32.2 million for fiscal 
1956 has been recommended for the im- 
provement of economic statistics by vari- 
ous agencies of the Federal Government. 
The 1956 budget figure includes $10.7 
million required to complete the censuses 
of agriculture, business, manufacturers 
and mineral industries which were begun 
in fiscal 1955. 

Other sums will be used in the area of 
employment and unemployment statistics 
to double the current Population Survey 
sample and to get additional information 
on the characteristics of those who are 
unemployed—who they are, where they 
are, how long they have been without 
work, and whether their unemployment is 


due to seasonal or cyclical factors. 

Increased study will also be given to 
factory labor turnover, labor market op- 
portunities, wage surveys and industrial 
accidents. The budget also provides for 
a survey of farmers’ expenditures to sup- 
ply information needed to review the 
weights for the Index of Prices Paid by 
Farmers. 

In the area of current business statistics, 
provision is made for expanding the Fi- 
nancial Reports Program, to improve the 
savings estimates, to permit a special study 
of plant and expenditure estimates and for 
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a study of the problems related to the col- 
lection of current financial statistics, cov- 
ering unincorporated business. Increased 
expenditures bor data on construction and 
housing are expected to improve the col- 
lection of statistics on new construction of 
all types, the volume of expenditures for 
alterations, repair and modernization, and 
in intercensal housing inventory. Other 
programs which would be increased, if the 
budget is approved, are the collection of 
statistics on production and distribution 
of agricultural and industrial products and 
population vital statistics. 
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THE 20th CENTURY CAPITALIST REVOLUTION* 
By A. A. Berle, Jr. 


Reviewed by LEONARD LAPIDUS 
Staff Accountant 

New York Telephone Company 
New York 


Mr. Berle has written one of those rare 
books which magically extracts from some 
current ideas, otherwise well-known, new 
meanings and implications. He opens up 
a whole revelation of controversy. It is a 
book which may well be the point of de- 
parture for a string of researchers and 
thinkers into the next decade. 

His hypothesis is that America’s eco- 
nomic life is organized around corporate 
concentrates of great economic power. The 
corporation in America is a social and his- 
torical instrument, the method by which 
capital has been collectivized, goods pro- 
duced and distributed, and employment 
provided. During the first 50 years of the 
century, it has been the vortex of a tech- 
nical revolution which has not yet run its 
course. Mr. Berle’s contention is that its 
power is no longer, in any but an archaic 
sense, ‘‘private.”” Management decisions, 
as a matter of course, reach out beyond the 
limits of business interests and bear, even 
if inadvertently, on social and political in- 
terests. 

The corporation has become, in Mr. 
Berle’s phrase, a quasi-political institution, 
which by virtue of its economic power 
May exercise, in a very real sense, control 
over the “property and liberty” of others. 
The termination of a contract, the refusal 
of a job, or the withdrawal of a firm from 
a town, for example, can effectively deny 
a livelihood “without due process of law.” 
The American corporation has, in short, 
broken through the bonds of purely legal 
or economic definition. 

The 20th century capitalist revolution 
has two distinct faces. The first is that 
these corporate concentrates have splen- 
didly performed the economic functions of 
providing jobs, goods, and services in 
abundance. The second is that, by and 
large, they have used their social power 
hesitantly and with conscience. 
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Thus, Mr. Berle has written a consid- 
erable defense of big business, but it is 
a defense drawn in 20th century terms. 
The economic world of small producers, 
none of whom individually can materially 
affect supply or price, exists only in pure 
theory and some very few markets, and 
the checks appropriate to that world are 
not available or appropriate to this one. 
In a market of small producers, competi- 
tion provides effective social control. Com- 
petition in such a market perpetually 
squeezes the marginal firm to the wall and 
accordingly, causes society “marginal dis- 
comfort.” Today, it is more likely to find 
four or five industrial giants in control of 
a market. This “imperfect competition,” 
as Mr. Berle calls it, is a circumscribed but 
healthy competition wherein participants 
can be hurt but are rarely slain. Prices tend 
to stabilize; supply is adjusted to demand 
and the market is shared by a tacit or 
planned agreement. 

The firm with impulses to monopoly is 
not only dissuaded by the fear of dissolu- 
tion inherent in deceptively frail-looking 
anti-trust legislation but, more important, 
adopts the strategy of survival, of live and 
let live, to replace the tactic of competi- 
tion. Competition pressed to its classical 
extreme in this new economic world can 
easily disrupt markets, turn labor into the 
streets, unsettle suppliers and reverberate 
through the entire economy. This is more 
than ‘“‘marginal discomfort.” 

In place of the impersonal control of 
the market by external forces, Mr. Berle 
points to the emergence of new forces. 
One, already mentioned, is the nature of 
oligopolistic (‘imperfect’) competition. 
Two others are labor unions and the state; 
each converges upon and together they 
delimit corporate power and become mem- 
bers of a social equilibrium of forces. The 
push and pull of conflict, if not settled in 
the market place, is resolved by a political- 
type negotiation or by political elections. 

The final arbiter, however, of social 
conflict is public opinion. It is today a 
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much more potent social force than many 
would believe. The American public is 
hardly doctrinaire or wedded to any par- 
ticular political philosophy. Within very 
broad limits it is easily satisfied. When 
provoked and moved to action, however, 
it may go to extremes. It is for this last 
reason that public opinion is effective 
without being dramatic. 

What is left to the corporation after 
unions and the state have carved their do- 
mains is a hard core of traditional man- 
agement prerogatives. It is in this area, 
presumably, that management may pursue 
the profit motive; it may make each deci- 
sion with hard-fisted calculation. But does 
this in fact happen? Mr. Berle’s answer is 
no. Business has not pushed to the limits 
of its privilege. It has apparently under 
the impact of the moral force of public 
opinion and its own conscience, acted with 
restraint and more than that, with a sense 
of responsibility to the community. When 
businessmen contribute to charity (even if 
under the stimulus of tax allowances and 
for the benefits of good-will), when the 
decision to abandon a town for better as- 
sured profits elsewhere is taken only with 
anguish and concern (or sometimes not 
at all), when a company (e.g. General 
Motors) plans plant expansion with con- 
siderable thought to stabilizing economic 
activity, one must wonder how effective 
or exclusive the profit motive is. 

In a short, provocative discussion, Mr. 
Berle views modern corporate power and 
changing corporate motives against the 
background of the national security pro- 
gram. He expertly unravels the political 
and legal implications of the corporation 
with a government contract charged with 
responsibility of maintaining security. All 
the forces, the contractual obligation to 
the government, its own desire for profit, 
and its need to maintain good public rela- 
tions, weigh against a scrupulous regard 
for individual rights. In this instance, at 
least, the corporation is under the “‘in- 
fluence or compulsion of a contract with 
the Federal Government’’ and is acting as 
its agent. Its power to “‘decree and inflict 
unemployability,” then, can theoretically 
be subjected to constitutional principles. 

Of greater moment, however, is the 
case of the corporation acting in its own 
right. The classic theory of private enter- 
prise awards to management the unen- 
cumbered privilege to hire and fire em- 
ployes. “The classic theory,” Mr. Berle 
comments, “seems somehow not satisfac- 
tory. It was made for a time when there 
were many thousands of employers, and 
the act and policy of the most powerful 
of them could relate only to a tiny frag- 
ment of the economic complex. The same 
act and policy carried out by one or two 
large corporations, controlling a substan- 
tial percentage of the ernployment 1n 


* Published by Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York. $3.00. 
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a region or industry has a vastly different 
effect.” That power, today, can deprive an 
individual of his opportunity to earn a 
living—certainly a “property” right—and 
in forcing him to go elsewhere, it could 
be argued, impair his “liberty.” 

Mr. Berle assures us that corporations 
have been visibly reluctant to act in this 
area without a clear mandate and have 
pressed on the Government the task of 
maintaining security in private plants. 
General Electric, on five separate occa- 
sions has urged on a Congressional com- 
mittee the need for new security legisla- 
tion claiming that “employers and defense 
contractors cannot and should not be ex- 
pected to embark privately upon sweeping 
programs for judging the loyalty of em- 
ployes. In the very nature of the problem, 
such action might compel them to make 
discharges based upon suspicions and 
rumors which the employer would be in 
no position to authoritatively evaluate or 
rove. 

The political nature of the American 
corporation is particularly apparent in the 
field of international affairs. In order to 
operate across national borders, corpora- 
tions have had to maintain “diplomatic” 
relations with other nations and foreign 
corporations. The corporation has become 
at least a lesser partner, and sometimes 
more, in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
Particularly in the smaller countries, the 
mere discharge of its economic functions 
exerts profound pressure on internal poli- 
tics. In such a situation, the fiction of 
‘private’” power must be set aside and the 
management must consider for good or 
ill, the effects of its policies on the situa- 
tion of its host and of its own govern- 
ment. For the most part, Mr. Berle feels 
that corporations have given a good ac- 
count of themselves in international poli- 
tics. 

Contrary to popular feeling, moreover, 
Mr. Berle has some nice things to say 
about international cartels. He sketches 
for us the history of the oil cartel and con- 
dudes that: “As an experiment in world 
economic government, the corporations 
cannot on this record be accused of fail- 
ue.” The regularization of international 
markets by cartel, he asserts, is the reflec- 
tion of the international character of mod- 
én economics and the cooperation of pri- 
vate corporations is filling the gap left by 
4 political framework which continues to 
be national. 

Both in the international and domestic 
areas, then, corporate power exists and 
poses the danger of ‘irresponsible power, 
functioning outside the discipline of law.” 
Corporations, themselves, he asserts, face 
the choice of solving the problem of the 
just use of this power or letting the job 
fall to the state. In Mr. Berle’s words: 

For the fact seems to be that the re- 
illy great corporation managements have 
tached a position for the first time in 
their history in which they must con- 
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sciously take account of philosophical con- 
siderations. In a word, they must consider 
at least in its more elementary phases the 
ancient problem of the ‘good life,’ and 
how their operations in the community 
can be adapted to affording or fostering it. 
They may endeavor to give their views 
exact statement, or they may merely pro- 
ceed on undisclosed premises; but, explic- 
itly or implicitly, the premises are there. 
. . . If corporations are to make indus- 
trial plans, what are the criteria of these 
plans ? If they are to make gifts to support 
philanthropy, what kind of philanthropy 
shall they support ? If they are trustees for 
the community, what kind of community 
interests do they forward?’ These, then, 
are the problems which corporate man- 
agers must consider. In essence, business 
must choose the principles which are to 
make its conscience twinge. 


To what future are the forces of 20th 
century capitalism impelling us? The eco- 
nomic functions which every society must 
perform will be increasingly performed 
by some mixture of governmental and 
private sources. ‘This is not,” Mr. Berle 
insists, “the result of any creeping so- 
cialism. Rather it is a direct consequence 
of galloping capitalism.” Such a baffling 
intermingling of effort is exemplified in 
the field of atomic energy. If a private 
corporation succeeds in making nuclear 
energy into a source of commercially us- 
able power, it will be in a virtual partner- 
ship with the Atomic Energy Commission. 
In a sense, that partnership is appropriate, 
for who can disentangle the threads of 
contribution to the event ? 

The particular course which American 
society shall take by which it shall control 
“irresponsible”” (in the sense that it is 
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outside the law and not subject to specific 
review) corporate power cannot be pre. 
cisely charted. Business, itself, may de. 
velop the means of protecting the “mi. 
nority rights’ of its ‘‘constituents.’’ Gen. 
eral Motors has, for instance, granted the 
right of review to a dealer whose franchise 
has been canceled by the company. An 
administrative board is directed to give 
the dealer a hearing and if, in its judg. 
ment the action of the company is unjusti- 
fiable, it may reverse the company’s decis- 
sion. Such devices, now awarded as a 
matter of grace, may eventually be given 
general judicial recognition, and become 
incorporated into American law. 

The corporation, on the other hand, 
can be thought of as a creature of the 
state which charters it with “some color 
of state authority.” Mr. Berle makes the 
leap that corporate action “may in the not 
distant future be held to be controlled by 
the provisions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which forbids any state government 
(or anyone acting for such a government) 
from taking life, liberty, or property from 
any individual without due process. . . . 
The actual step of applying constitutional 
limitations to corporations as such—where 
their power effectively impairs ‘liberty’ or 
takes ‘property—has not yet been taken 
by the courts though the Supreme Court 
has come within a biscuit-toss of doing so 
in a couple of cases, notably Marsh ». 
Alabama.” It is Mr. Berle’s conviction 
that, “when the case is squarely presented, 
the courts will cross the line, when it is 
made to appear that the corporation in 
fact has power, and in fact has used that 
power, without due process, in such a 
manner as in fact to deprive an American 
of liberty or property or other Constitu- 
tional rights.” 

This glimpse of the future which Mr. 
Berle opens up is grand and disturbing, 
and at the same time, hopeful. In its wild- 
est reach, it envisions a corporate world 
paralleling and equal to the state, guaran- 
teeing individual rights through new in- 
stitutional arrangements and living har- 
moniously in the society as law grows to 
recognize self-imposed business responsi- 
bilities. This deep faith in the business 
community by a man who had been 
thought to be among its critics should be 
heartening to the American businessman. 

Mr. Berle’s book represents an addition 
to a growing body of work which is reap- 
praising the contribution of big business 
to American society. This promises to be 
the most popular of these works. Needless 
to say, business has come off much better 
than it did in the Thirties. Whether this 
change in the attitude of the intellectual 
toward big business represents merely a 
change in intellectual fashions, or is, truly, 
a new approach to the study of American 
society cannot readily be answered. It cet- 
tainly appears to be a new grappling with 
the problem of understanding a society 
which yesterday was doomed to “secular 
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stagnation” and “the emiseration of the 
masses” but which has instead maintained 
its vigor and rescued its future from the 
pessimists. An incidental result is that bus- 
iness can probably look forward to a bet- 
ter “academic press” than it has known. 
Having such an articulate and powerful 
voice in one’s favor is no small advantage. 

Mr. Berle’s book, of course, will not 
escape criticism. It will be said that he 
grants businessmen too much wisdom and 
expects from them too much grace. His 
economic description of modern day 
America is sketchy ; for long sections, he is 
glib and is carried forward by his enthusi- 
asm. Those who subscribe to a theory of 
social Realpolitik, moreover, will chastise 
him for his “spiritualism.” If, however, 
they fail to see that he has fixed upon an 
important grain of truth, and that is, that 
the American corporation has become a 
social instrument and is no longer guided 
purely by the motive of maximizing profit, 
they may miss an important organizing 
hypothesis for the study of American so- 
ciety. 

On the other hand, if businessmen 
merely indulge themselves in Berle’s praise 
and fail to see that an alternate solution 
to the control of their power is state regu- 
lation, they will have lost their kingdom 
by neglecting their responsibilties. 

Mr. Berle is, in his own words, ‘“‘nib- 
bling at the edges of a vast, dangerous 
and fascinating piece of thinking.” A 
piece of thinking, it might be added, with 
which America’s corporate managers will, 
however reluctantly, be concerned. 
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Accounting for Research and Development 


(Continued from page 224) 


messenger service, stenographic 
service, and photography. 

e. Salaries and related costs of re- 2: 
search executives not on the pay 
roll of the research-development 
organization. 

Nonresearch-Develo pment. The follow- 

ing are nonresearch-development activi- 

ties: 

1. Nontechnical activities, including the 
following: 

a. Market research, including surveys 
of product acceptance, estimates of 
market size, and studies of channels 
of distribution; and market devel- 
opment, including the sale of either 
old or new products to obtain ac- 
ceptance for them in new outlets. 

b. Economic research and other re- 
search in the social sciences. 

c. Legal work in connection with pat- 
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ent applications and sale or licens- 
ing of patents. 

Technical service, including the fol- 

lowing: 

a. Quality and quality control tests and 
analyses. 

b. Troubleshooting in connection with 
breakdowns in full-scale produc- 
tion, including related analytical 
work. 

Technical plant sanitation control. 

. Work required for minor adapta- 
tions of a specific product to meet 
the requirements of a specific cus- 
tomer, including installations and 
servicing in a customer’s plant. 

e. Engineering and other technical 
service furnished in accordance with 
agreements to licensees outside of 
the company. 

f. Aid furnished by the research-de- 
velopment organization to manufac- 
turing divisions to enable them to 
operate in accordance with previ- 
ously determined formulas, stand- 
ard practice instructions, or finished 
a specifications. 

g. Aid furnished to develop advertis- 
ing programs and to promote or 
demonstrate new products or proc- 
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esses, including the cost of material 
furnished for trial or demonstration, 

h. Assistance in preparation of 
speeches and publications for per- 
sons outside of the research-devel. 
opment organization. 

i. Experimental work performed at 
the request of the patent division 
to provide information needed dur. 
ing the prosecution of a patent liti- 
gation. 

j. Geophysical or geological explora. 
tion activities. 

The question “When does development 
end and production begin?” is often asked, 
This question cannot be answered in terms 
of organizational responsibility or the 
kinds of techniques employed or skills re- 
quired. If the primary objective is to make 
further improvements on the product or 
process, then the work comes within the 
definition of research-development. If, on 
the other hand, the product or process is 
substantially “‘set’’ and the primary objec. 
tive is to develop markets or to do prepro- 
duction planning, or to get the production 
process going smoothly, then the work is 
no longer research-development. For ex- 
ample, if a pilot plant is used to gather 
information leading to improvements in 
products or processes, then the cost of this 
work is research-development. If the pilot 
plant is used to turn out initial quantities 
of the product for the purpose of creating 
or enlarging the market, the costs of this 
work should not be considered as part of 
the cost of research-development. 


CPAs Report Satisfaction 
With Fiscal Year Changes 


Most companies still keep their books 
on a calendar-year basis, but nearly all 
who have adopted a different fiscal year 
are satisfied with the change, according 
to a survey made by the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants. 

Questionnaires returned by a nation- 
wide sample of certified public account- 
ants indicate that about 65% of the av- 
erage CPA’s clients close their books at 
the end of December with 35% ending 
their fiscal years in the other 11 months. 

Clients who use “natural” fiscal yeats, 
are satisfied with the change, it was 
stated without reservation by 96% of 
the CPAs. The other 4% said most of 
their clients are satisfied. 

The survey was conducted primarily 
for the purpose of compiling a list of 
suggested closing dates for various typé 
of business. The list will be issued in 
the near future, after some further tt 
vision found necessary as a result of the 
survey. These revisions will principally 
cover industry classifications. 
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How to Pick a Salesman 


MISTAKE IN HIRING a salesman costs and rely on judgment primarily in selec- Nearly half the companies surveyed re- 
A the average company more than _ tion.” quire at least some college training on 
raterial $6,000, a recent American Management The sales department rather than the the part of their sales applicants, and 
tration, Association survey of company practices personnel aa pine has the major re- about two thirds of those asking for 
On of | in selecting salesmen indicates. Esti- sponsibility for conducting the sales se- college education require a degree. Only 
lection program in more than two thirds about a third of the respondents requires 
of the companies surveyed. In more previous sales experience. 
than two fifths of the responding firms the About three fourths of the companies 
general, divisional, or assistant sales man- surveyed have basic training programs 
ager also makes the final hiring deci- for new salesmen, varying in length 
sion. In most of the firms surveyed two from one week to four years. Up to 
‘ du named by the 136 firms that attempted Gy three individuals interview the sales three months was the saad most shin 
nt liti- | to estimate the cost was $6,684; nearly a applicant, usually the sales supervisors mentioned. Formal programs for rating 
fourth of the respondents put the cost nq department heads directly concerned. salesmen’s performance are maintained 
xplora- | to them at $10,000 or more. References and contacts were listed as by nearly half the companies that re- 
The study also shows that aptitude a source of sales applicants by more plied to this question. Factors that were 
7pment } tests, personality profiles, and the other companies than was any other source. most frequently cited as being rated in- 
asked. | new devices of the industrial psycholo- However, advertisements were given cluded sales volume, cooperation and 
nterms | gist have not yet replaced the old-fash- first rank by more companies than any teamwork, customer service and rela- 
= the | joned interview as the basic method of other source. Other sources frequently tions, number of new accounts, and ex- 
cills te- | selecting salesmen. Asked to state the mentioned were employment agencies pense control. 
omake } selection device on which they placed and schools and colleges. Aside from failure to produce satis- 
duct or | the most reliance, more than four fifths All the companies replying to the sur- factory sales volume, the single weak- 
hin the | of the responding companies cited per- vey said they checked applicants’ ref- ness in salesmen’s over-all job perform- 
If, on | sonal interviews, usually by more than erences usually by mail and phone. ance most frequently encountered is 
cess 1S | one person. Many of them, however, About a fourth of the respondents usu- poor planning and organization of time 
objec: | said they relied on interviews in com- ally interview the wife of the sales ap- and effort, according to more than a 


of pet- | mates of the over-all cost to the com- 
-devel. pany when a man hired for a sales job 
proves unsatisfactory after a fair trial 
ned at | and has to be terminated were as high 
livision | 4s $20,000 in some cases. Average figure 


prepro: | bination with tests, personal history plicant before hiring him. fourth of the companies replying to this 
duction | forms, work history, or recommenda- The most frequently cited age mini- question. Almost as frequently men- 
work is | tions of former employers. mum for newly hired salesmen was 25; tioned was lack of effort, ambition, ag- 
For ex- The A. M. A. survey dealt with sales the most frequent maximum was 35.  gressiveness, stamina, and motivation. 


gather selection practices of 180 companies, 
ents 1 | mostly manufacturers; areas covered in- 
of this cluded recruitment, interviewing, appli- 
ne pilot | cation forms, tests, and reference checks. 


antities | Its results are incorporated in a research 

reating | report just published entitled “A Com- 

of this | pany Guide to the Selection of Sales- ay 

part of | men,” eo i 
; 4 


The survey results show a sharp dif- G “4 
ference of opinion on the value of tests 5-DAY TRIAL! am 
in selecting salesmen. Although tests, Try 
either singly or in combination with the High-speed, simple ten-key operation fim 4 
other factors listed above, were the sec- 
r books | ond most popular device (mentioned by 
arly all } more than 25 per cent of the respond- , ie 
cal year J ents), nearly half of the firms surveyed ; 
ording } said they did not use them at all. 
n Insti: | Specific tests most commonly em- 
ployed, the study indicated, are intelli- 
nation- | gence quotient, personality and adjust- 
ccount- J ment, interests and aptitudes, and apti- 
the av- | tude and achievement. Typical of the 
ooks at J firms that do use tests was this reply: 
ending } “We find that the results of our apti- 
nonths. f tude tests should be used only as a 
I years, | weighted factor amounting to about 60 
it was — per cent of the final decision and that 
16% of | considered judgment on the part of the 
nost of f several interviewers should also be 





People in your business who’ve Write on your business letterhead 
been using adding machines for to Underwood Corporation, Dept. 








sani ve ‘ll ihe case of oo who years tell us they’re amazed by D-7, One Park Ave., New York 
ime we enough for avorable reten- the Underwood Sundstrand. It’s 16, N.Y., for a five-day FREE trial 
list of ton as candidates.” the fastest, easiest machine they of the Underwood Sundstrand. 
is type f Other comments include the follow- have ever used. And tests proveit’s Use it in your own office on your 
sued 0 F ng: “We have found that long, careful the most dependable. But you be own work with your own opera- 
her fe fF interviewing by several people—per- the judge! _ tor. There’s no cost or obligation. 
t of the F haps 10 to 15 at various levels—has 2h 
acipally given us good results” and “We con- UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 
sider tests as only an aid to judgment One Park Avenue, New York 6, N. Ye 
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Foundation Publications 

The latest research publication of Con- 
trollership Foundation, Inc., research arm 
of Controllers Institute, was released in 
mid-April. Entitled “Management Plan- 
ning and Control: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy,” this study was an “internal” re- 
search project of major proportions. It 
represents the coordinated work of 15 per- 
sons, employed at various stages of the 
project, which required 58 employe-wecks 
for research, reading, annotating published 
material and preparing the manuscript for 
the printer. The facilities of 13 libraries 
were used in the research work. The 178- 
page study, with over 700 entries, is avail- 
able from Controllership Foundation, 1 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Price $6.50 ($5.00 to members of Con- 
trollers Institute). 

Continuing popularity and demand for 
the Foundation’s ‘Planning, Managing 
and Measuring the Business: A Case 
Study of Management Planning and Con- 





CONTROLLERSHIP INFORMATION SERVICE 


OteA 


trol at General Electric Company,” pub- 
lished in December 1954, has made neces- 
sary a second printing. One reason for the 
very heavy sales immediately after its 
publication was that many companies or- 
dered a number of copies for distribution 
to their executive team. This study is avail- 
able from the Foundation for $2.00 
($1.50 to members of Controllers Instt- 
tute). 


This Electronic World 

An electronic calculator has been used 
by General Securities Inc. to give stock- 
holders an itemized record in duplicate of 
the dividends they have received, broken 
down by the individual funds and itemiz- 
ing the capital gains payments and non- 
taxable dividend. 

° 

A new “electronic supervisor,” known 
as the CENTRAL CONTROL SysTEM, that 
automatically controls as many as 40 re- 
mote operations in store, office or factory 


A digest of information developed by Controller- 


ship Foundation in answer to a reader's inquiry 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF CORPORATE OFFICERS 
as contained in by-laws and certificates of incorporation 


No specific survey containing such in- 
formation is known but the following ref- 
erences may be helpful: 


“Corporate Resolutions” by Isabel Drum- 
mond. Ronald Press Co., New York. Revised 
edition 1948. 


Beginning page 29—Reprint of U.S. Steel 
Corporation by-laws. Page 36—Powers and 
duties of chairman of Board, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, president, vice presi- 
dents, general counsel, treasurer, assistant 
treasurer, secretary, assistant secretaries, 
comptroller. 


“Top Management Organization and Con- 
trol” by Holden, Fish and Smith, Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, Calif., 1941. 


Page 228—Discussion of the Executive 
Committee, its composition and powers. 


“Controllership: Its Functions and Tech- 
niques” by John H. MacDonald, Controllers 
Institute of America, New York, 1940. 


Page 12—Duties of controller as defined in 
by-laws of Public Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois. On subsequent pages—duties of 
controller as defined by various other com- 


THE CONTROLLER......... ee: 


panies, although no by-laws definitions men- 
tioned. 


“The Comptroller: His Functions and Or- 
ganization” by J. Hugh Jackson, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1948. 


Page 21—Excerpt from U.S. Steel by-laws 
relating to powers, authorities and duties of 
the comptroller. Also see Appendix I—ex- 
cerpts from corporation by-laws, management 
regulations, executive orders, corporate man- 
uals regarding duties and functions of con- 
troller. 


“The Functions of Corporate Secretaries, 
Treasurers and Comptrollers” by D. H. Voor- 
hies, San Francisco, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, 1944, 


“Controllership in Modern Management” 
edited by T. F. Bradshaw and C. C. Hull, 
Controllership Foundation, Inc., New York, 
1949, 


Page 7—Functions of the controller. 


“The Place of the Controller’s Office in the 
Business Organization. Bulletin II.” Control- 
lers Institute of America, New York. 
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was demonstrated by IBM. One man cap 
set the system up to work indefinitely and 
each of the 40 operations will function op 
its own time schedule. The system’s most 
advanced application, according to IBM. 
will be to start and stop production line 
machinery in automatic plants. 
e 

Daystrom, Inc. has purchased the 
Heath Co. of Benton Harbor, Michigan, 
referred to as the world’s largest producer 
of do-it-yourself kits for electronic instru. 
ments, with annual sales of $7 million. 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
Preliminary findings of the Tenth An. 
nual Survey of Consumer Finances, con- 
ducted by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System in cooperation 
with the University of Michigan, indicate 
that consumers view their current financial 
situation a little more favorably than a 
year ago and about as favorably as in early 
1953. Consumer plans to buy automobiles 
during 1955 are similar to those in early 
1954 and plans to buy furniture and ap- 
pliances and to make home improvements 
are higher than a year ago. Plans to buy 
new and existing houses are reported 
more frequently than a year ago and 
slightly more frequently than in early 
1953. Consumers are more optimistic con- 
cerning their prospective incomes than 
they were in early 1954 when industrial 
activity was close to its recession low. 


Increase in Office Mechanization 

Faced with the need of cutting costs to 
the bone to meet the competition, many 
firms are giving top priority to the battle 
against clerical overhead. Producers of of- 
fice machines, ranging from electric type- 
writers to giant computers believe this 
trend will enable them to top last year’s 
record volume and will push profits in 
1955 to an all-time peak. According to 
Stanley C. Allyn, president of National 
Cash Register, clerical cost required for 
record-keeping has become one of the big 
costs in all types of business. 


Corporate Net Profits 

An analysis of 3,442 corporate reports 
shows that corporations averaged a net 
profit margin in 1954 of 6.1% after taxes, 
a rate moderately wider than the 5.6% 
average in both 1953 and 1952, according 
to a study made by the First National 
City Bank of New York. The bank study 
shows that the corporation reports were 
widely mixed in trend, with 44% show- 
ing decreases in earnings. 


Union Enrollment 

A Labor Department survey showed 
that one in every six office workers in ma- 
jor U. S. cities now is covered by union 
contract. The survey also showed that 
80% of plant workers in the 17 cities sur 
veyed are covered by contract. 
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Association Research 

An item in Chemical Week (July 10, 
1954) states that of the nation’s 12,000 
industrial associations, at least 800 na- 
tional or regional associations carry on 
services that come under the heading of 
technical research, although not over 50 
have significant laboratory facilities. Of 
the 800, more than half have committees 
to report upon and promote research in 
their industries relevant to new processes 
or new products, new uses of present 
roducts, etc. 

About 300 have invested their associa- 
tion funds in scholarships, fellowships, 
research and outside laboratories. In some 
chemical associations, which carry on the 
highest percentage of laboratory research, 
their sponsorship of both basic and ap- 
plied research and the funds for the work 
may come from one, a few, or all associa- 
tion members. In some cases, nonmem- 
bers may help finance a trade association 
research project. me 

The key to the success of association 
research, Chemical Week states, is in se- 
lecting a project of broad gauge impor- 
tance that cannot be researched better or 
cheaper by individual members. In almost 
every case, the common aim of trade asso- 
ciation research is to bolster the competi- 
tive position of the industry it serves. 


Exports of Capital Goods 

Capital goods and industrial equipment 
were the largest single group of commodi- 
ties exported from the United States in 
1954, according to MAPI. Latin America 
was the principal foreign market for capi- 
tal goods. 


Upturn in Plant Outlays 

The March report of the SEC and Com- 
merce Department indicates that business 
now plans to spend more on new plants 
and equipment this year than last year, 
reversing a gradual down trend that be- 
gan in mid-1953. The joint report indi- 
cated that actual plants and equipment 
spending last year totaled $26.8 billion 
and the 1955 estimate is $27.1 billion. The 
teport indicates that the down trend in 
manufacturing investment will continue in 
1955, as well as a similar trend in mining 
and railroads investment. The huge “‘com- 
mercial and other,’’ however, will show a 
seven per cent increase and the public util- 
ities is expected to expand investment by 
four per cent. 


Record-Keeping 

Federal requirements for record-keep- 
ing by industry are confusing, inconsistent 
and repetitious according to the National 
Records Management Council which has 
sued a three-volume study giving a ver- 
batim text of each federal rule on record- 
keeping. 
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vow KEROGRAPHY 


SPEEDS PAPERWORK 


cuts duplicating costs 334% 
for Gerber Products Co. 















A ; 
America’s 


Best Known Baby. 





Anything written, typed, printed or drawn can be copied onto paper masters by xerog- 
raphy with XeroX® copying equipment. With xerography, copies can be made from 
one or both sides of original material in enlarged, reduced or same size. 

For use in diazo type machines, translucent intermediates can be made from an 
original subject in the same speedy way. 

It is now possible, with xerography, to produce up to eight copies including an offset 
Paper master or translucent master from one xerographic image. 











2 Babies are big business at Gerber Products Co., Fremont, Michigan. Of 
the nearly 4,000,000 babies born last year in the United States, it is estimated 
that about 40% of them will be fed Gerber’s Baby Foods. 

It takes mountains of paperwork to keep Gerber’s vast scope of operations 
functioning smoothly. A wide variety of forms including job time cards, order 
receipts, expense account forms, machine drawings, production reports, traffic 
invoices, letters, bulletins, etc., are required. 

The task of duplicating these forms in quantity, has been simplified and 
speeded, since Gerber installed XeroX® copying equipment to prepare paper 
masters in 3 minutes by xerography. These masters are used to run off multiple 
copies on an offset duplicator. Gerber estimates that duplicating costs have 


292 


been reduced about 3314% over previous methods. This does not include the 
tremendous saving in time due to the versatility of the xerography process for 
enlarging or reducing any kind of copy. All operations are now done in the 
plant, eliminating need of sending out of town to get plates. 

There is no limit to the versatility of the dry, electrostatic xerography 
process in paperwork duplicating applications. 


WRITE for proof of performance folders showing how Gerber and companies of all kinds, large 
and small, are cutting duplicating costs and speeding paperwork with xerography. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
55-74X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES AND TORONTO 


XEROGRAPHY 


{ZE-ROG-RA-FEE) 
The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for duplicating 
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Members of the Controllers Institute are identified in the follow- 
ing items by certificate number and year of election in parentheses. 


TOP MEN... 

C. Arthur Weis (#4209-1948) has 
moved up to the presidency of the 
Globe-Democrat Publishing Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. He joined the company 
as auditor in 1947; was appointed treas- 
urer, 1950; and vice president, 1951. He 
is a past national president of the Instt- 
tute of Newspaper Controllers and Fi- 
nance Officers, 1953-1954... . Leo R. 
Gruber (#2385-1943), vice president and 
cashier of the Drovers National Bank of 





MR. GRUBER 


Chicago, Ill., was recently elected presi- 
dent and cashier to fill the office left va- 
cant by the death of George A. Malcolm. 
Mr. Gruber came to the bank in 1926, 
became assistant auditor in 1937, auditor 
in 1940, comptroller in 1943, cashier in 
1945, and vice president and cashier in 
1949. He was also elected president of the 
Drovers Trust and Savings Bank, in which 
organization he has served as vice presi- 
dent since July 1954. He has been a di- 
rector of both banks since April 1955. 


NEW CONNECTIONS .. . 

John F. Byrne (#6270-1954) is now 
comptroller of Princeton Worsted Mills, 
Trenton, N. J. He was formerly comp- 
troller, Guerin Mills, Inc., Woonsocket, 
R. I. ... Glenn L. Krause (#6032- 
1953), controller, P & V-Atlas Indus- 
trial Center, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
cently became director, Division of Cost 
Analysis, Regional Controller, Post Of- 
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MR. WEIS 


fice Department, Atlanta, Ga. . . . Ed- 
ward J. Williams, formerly controller 
and treasurer of Laclede-Christy Com- 
pany, has been named controller and as- 
sistant secretary of Magic Chef, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo. He succeeds Harold. H. Gear- 
hart (#5526-1952), who has become 
budget and cost director. 

Thomas J. Tobin (#827-1936), retired 
vice president for Finance and Account- 
ing, Erie Railroad Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has become associated with Fingulin & 





MR. TOBIN 


Reese, Inc., market development service, 
in the same city as controller and a direc- 
tor. Mr. Tobin served as president of the 
Cleveland Control of Controllers Insti- 
tute, 1943-44; as a national director, 
1945-47; and as vice president of Region 
VI, 1946-47. He served as a trustee of 
Controllership Foundation, 1949-54, and 
as vice president, 1946-47, 1951-52, 
1953-55. He was a member of the Re- 
search Executive Committee of the Foun- 
dation, 1952-53. . . . Herman P. Gang- 
wer (#5227-1951), formerly treasurer, 
Muskegon Piston Ring Co., Muskegon, 
Michigan, has been appointed comptroller 
of Meridan Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 
Mr. Gangwer is a past president of the 
Western Michigan Control of Controllers 
Institute, 1953-54. 


Douglas F. Hampson (#4804-1950) is 
now controller of Muse’s, Atlanta, Ga. He 
was formerly controller of American Bak- 
eries Company of the same city... . 
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MR. GANGWER 


Oliver O. Smaha (#385-1934), who re. 
cently retired after 30 years of service with 
the Borden Company, Chicago, IIl., as the 
former president of its Chicago Milk Dj. 
vision and district chairman of the Chi. 
cago Central District at the time of his re. 
tirement, has been elected executive vice 
president of Tallman, Robbins & Com. 
pany of the same city. . . . Walter R, 
Strothman (#6151-1954) is now staff 
manager, Price Waterhouse & Co., New 
York. He was formerly controller, Fol- 
lansbee Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Harry W. Siefert (#6045-1953), form. 
erly controller, Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has as- 
sumed the position of vice president and 
treasurer of Eastern Mortgage Service 
Company of the same city. . . . Arthur 
W. Shuman (#4226-1948), assistant gen- 
eral manager, Pacific Coast Division, A. 
O. Smith Corporation, Los Angeles, 
Calif., has joined Hoffman Laboratories, 
Inc., of the same city, as assistant treas- 
urer....(C. C. Hornbostel (#3863- 
1947), controller, National Company, 
Inc., Malden, Mass., has moved to Foster 
Wheeler Corporation, New York, as ad- 
ministrative assistant to the president. 





MR. SMAHA 


Frank H. Van Duzer, Jr., (#3632-1946) 
has been elected comptroller of Day- 
stom, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. He was form- 
erly comptroller of Pitney-Bowes, Inc, 
Stamford, Conn. Mr. Van Duzer will re- 
port to Bradford T. Blauvelt (#3533- 
1945), former vice president and comp- 
troller, who became vice president in 
charge of finance. . . . Russell E. Hersh 
(#6022-1935), formerly affiliated with 
the Dayton Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, 
Ohio, as controller and the Deshler Hil- 
ton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, as auditor, 
has recently been appointed controller 
of the Grandview Hospital in Dayton. 
Mr. Hersh served from 1942-1948 as of- 
fice manager of the Dayton plant of Sun- 
shine Biscuit Company and then joined 
the Home Store as assistant comptroller 
until 1951. 

Alexander MacGillivray (#1320-1938) 
recently resigned as vice president of fi 
nance of Gladding McBean & Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., to accept the appoint 
ment of director of finance of Hughes 
Aircraft Company, Culver City, Calif. 
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MR. GILMORE 


Verne H. Mitchell (#2936-1944) is now 
controller, Yakima County Horticultural 
Union, Yakima, Washington. He was 
formerly controller of Murphy-Campbell 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. . . . Gordon F. Gil- 
more (#2339-1942), formerly treasurer- 
controller of Waterman Pen Company, 
Seymour, Conn., has joined Trifari, Kruss- 
man and Fishel, Inc., Providence, R. I., 
as controller. Mr. Gilmore served as presi- 
dent of the Hartford Control of Control- 
lers Institute, 1951-1952, when he was 
afiliated with Whitney Chain Company, 
Hartford, as treasurer. . . . George D. 
Billock (#4487-1949), assistant treasurer, 
Latrobe Steel Company, Latrobe, Pa., re- 
cently joined Hubbard and Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., as vice president and 
treasurer... . Carl J. Kocis (#4950- 
1950) is now comptroller, Palmer-Bee 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. He was 
formerly vice president and comptroller 
of Martin Parry Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


PROMOTIONS . . . 

Russell C. Flood (#5733-1946) has been 
appointed assistant treasurer of the Sco- 
vill Manufacturing Company, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. He has been serving as 
divisional controller, A. Schrader’s Son Di- 
vision. . . . William L. Meyer (#1545 
1939), formerly secretary and treasurer, 
Gaylord Container Corporation, St. Louis, 
Mo., was named vice president and treas- 
urer.. . . Franklin W. Rutherford (#1167- 
1938), assistant manager and controller, 
Marine Office of America, New York, is 
now vice president and controller. 

Robert W. Vogel (#3029-1944), con- 
troller, Champion Spark Plug Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has moved up to the post 
of assistant treasurer. He has been a mem- 
ber of the firm since 1949 and was named 
controller in 1954... . Clarence E. 
Stender (#3092-1944), formerly treasurer 
and assistant secretary, Pressed Steel Tank 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has been elected 
secretary and treasurer. He has been with 
the firm for 39 years. Mr. Stender is a 
past president of the Milwaukee Control 
of Controller Institute. . . . E. L. Griffin, 
who joined Pressed Steel Tank Co. of 
Milwaukee in 1933, was named assistant 
treasurer and controller. 

Edward M. Kerwin (#1838-1941) has 

en elected senior vice president, E. J. 


MR. BILLOCK 


MR. VOGEL 


Brach & Sons, Chicago, Illinois. He was 
formerly vice president and_ treasurer. 
... J. W. Cason (#3541-1945), comp- 
troller, Interstate Oil Pipe Line Company, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, has been elected 
vice president and treasurer of the com- 
pany. He will be succeeded by H. C. 
Bloomfield, former assistant comptroller. 
Mr. Cason has had more than 40 years’ 
service with Interstate and its predecessor 
companies. He has been comptroller and a 
director of Interstate since its inaugura- 
tion in 1945, first in Tulsa, Okla., and 
since 1951 in Shreveport. Mr. Bloomfield 
served as assistant chief accountant of In- 
terstate’s Northern Division in Tulsa 
from 1945 until 1951, when he was trans- 
ferred to Shreveport. 


ADDITIONAL DUTIES FOR... 

R. W. Garbe (#6528-1955), comptrol- 
ler, Hart Schaffner & Marx, Chicago, 
Ill., now comptroller and assistant sec- 
retary. . . . C. E. Coghill (#5349-1951), 
treasurer, Reynolds Metals Company, 
Richmond, Va., now vice president and 
treasurer. . . . William G. Barth (#4861- 
1950), comptroller, The Cincinnati and 
Suburban Bell Telephone Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, now vice president 
and comptroller. . . . Myron W. Krueger 
(#4231-1948) now executive vice presi- 
dent, a newly created office of Raymond 
Concrete Pile Company, New York, and 
will continue as treasurer and a director 
of the company. . . . Joe B. Cook (#3716- 
1946), secretary-treasurer of the Wood- 
ley Petroleum Co., Houston, Texas, now 
vice president-finance and will continue as 
treasurer... .R. H. Meystre (#3083- 
1944), controller, Gorham Manufactur- 
ing Company, Providence, R. I., has had 
the title of vice president added to 
controller... . Raymond F. Bradshaw 
(#2425-1943) has been elected financial 
vice president and secretary of Dodge 
Steel Company, Philadelphia, Pa., a new 
wholly owned subsidiary of the South 
Chester Tube Company, Chester, Pa., in 
which parent company Mr. Bradshaw is 
secretary and treasurer as well as in its 
other subsidiaries—South Chester Corpo- 
ration and Chester Tidewater Terminal, 
Inc. 


THE CONTROUER.............. 


MR. STENDER 


MR. CASON 


NEW DIRECTORS ... 

Wm. Herbert Carr (#299-1934), vice 
president and treasurer, California Pack- 
ing Corporation, San Francisco, Calif., 
to the board of Varian Associates, man- 
ufacturers of electronic equipment, Palo 
Alto, Calif. ... Walter J. Dreves 
(#2556-1943), vice president-finance 
and treasurer, American Optical Com- 
pany, Southbridge, Mass... . J. O. 
Waymire (#4394-1948), treasurer, Eli 
Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


RETIREMENTS .. . 

Thomas K. Glover (#1475-1939), con- 
troller of Lock Joint Pipe Company, 
East Orange, N. J., was given a testi- 
monial dinner on March 21 by members 
of the Newark Control on the occasion 
of his retirement. 


HONORS TO... 

Thurber H. Bierce (#1802-1940), treas- 
urer of Newsweek, New York, who was 
written up in the feature column en- 
titled “For Your Information’ (March 
7 issue). Retailing his financial capacity 
in the organization, the write-up then 
went on to mention that he was hon- 
ored at the centennial celebration of the 
College of Engineering of New York 
University, of which he is a graduate. 
Mr. Bierce was awarded a citation and 
certificate of distinction for ‘professional 
achievements and services to the com- 
mon good that have brought credit to 
himself and to his Alma Mater.” Mr. 
Bierce will serve as vice chairman of 
the Industry Conferences of Controllers 
Institute in connection with the pro- 
gram events at the annual national con- 
ference to be held in Los Angeles, No- 
vember 6-9. 

Joseph J. Myler (#946-1937), secre- 
tary-treasurer, Neisner Brothers, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., who has been appointed 
a member of the 15-member Board of 
Trustees of the State University of New 
York. ... W. W. McCallum (#2280- 
1942), president of John Morrell & Co., 
Chicago, III., who was singularly honored 
by being the subject of Fortune's ‘Fortune 
Portrait’ (pages 108 and 109 of the 
February 1955 issue carry the word pic- 
ture and photograph). (Cont. on p. 256) 
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SPEAKERS .. . 

Hamilton Shea (#2343-1942), vice 
president of National Broadcasting 
Company, New York, was the featured 
speaker at the annual dinner meeting of 
the Ohio Valley Board of Trade on 
April 13 in Wheeling, W. Va. The 
OVBT saluted Wheeling College, the 
first Catholic college in West Virginia, 
which will open its halls for enrollment 
this coming fall. Prior to his promotion 
to vice president in December 1954, Mr. 
Shea was successively controller of 
NBC’s ten owned radio and television 
stations throughout the country, gen- 
eral manager of WTAM, WTAM-FM 
and WNBK, NBC’s radio and television 
stations in Cleveland, Ohio, and gen- 
eral manager of the NBC flagship sta- 
tions in New York. 

George S. Dively (#1527-1939), presi- 
dent and chairman of the Board of Har- 
ris-Seybold Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was the luncheon speaker on January 13 
at the 14th Northern Ohio Personnel 
and Executive Conference sponsored by 
the Cleveland Personnel Association. 
His subject was “Developing Top Man- 
agement.’ At the same conference Ha- 
old E. Boehm (#5148-1951), controller 
of Towmotor Corporation, also Cleve- 
land, participated in a panel discussion 
of “Who Sits on the Management Side 
of the Bargaining Table?” 


*OPPORTUNITIES*»* 


EMPLOYMENT * EQUIPMENT * MISCELLANEOUS 


RATES: $5.00 per inch or fraction thereof each 
insertion. 50¢ each additional line. Payable in 
advance. Allow approximately 40 words to the 
1 column-wide inch including 2 words for box 
number. Closing date 10th of preceding month. 


Address box number replies to THE CON- 
TROLLER, One East Forty-second Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Replies will be forwarded. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





ASSISTANT CONTROLLER 
Background includes graduate accounting and 
almost 15 years of handling corporate ac- 
counting problems as accountant with large 
public firms and own practice. Taxes, budgets, 
systems and costs are my specialties. Age 35. 
Married with family. Box 2171. 


ASSISTANT CONTROLLER 
Present controller of small listed company 
($10,000,000 annual sales) seeks position on 
controller's staff of large company. CPA 
(N. Y.), member of Controllers Institute, 
National Association of Cost Accountants. 
Box 2172. 





NOTE: THE CONTROLLER reserves the right to ac- 
cept, reject or censor classified copy and takes no re- 
sponsibility for the people contacted through this col- 
umn nor does it guarantee any item bought or sold. 





Mr. Dively was also the banquet speaker 
at the annual homecoming and seminar 
for alumni of the School of Printing Man- 
agement at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa., April 29-30. His 
subject was “Building Creative Manage- 
ment.” 

Melvin C. Holm (#5127-1951), vice 
president and comptroller, Carrier Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, N. Y., spoke at the 
357th meeting of the Conference Board, 
The Shamrock, Houston, Texas, on 
March 24. His subject was “A Company 
Approach to Organization Change’ in 
a session themed to Planning and 
Changing the Company Organization. 

. . William J. Banks (#4267-1948), as- 
sistant comptroller, International Shoe 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., delivered a pa- 
per on the annual report at the Eighth 
Annual Industrial Management Confer- 
ence, University of Missouri, April 1, 
1955. His subject was “What Is the 
Story Told by the Annual Report?” 

Edward R. Johnson (#4190-1948), 
treasurer, of Webster-Chicago Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Ill., spoke on ‘Direct 
Costing as a Management Tool” before 
a meeting of the Rockford Chapter of 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants on March 15. Mr. Johnson is 
a past president of the Chicago Chapter 
of NACA... . Donald A. Robertson 
(#4142-1948), controller and assistant 
secretary, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., and Frank 
P. Smith (#4153-1948), professor of busi- 
ness administration and director of the 
Bureau of Business Research at Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
will be speakers at the one-day confer- 
ence at the second annual Accounting 
Institute at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado, on May 6. Mr. Rob- 
ertson will speak on “Interpreting Fig- 
ures for Operating Management” and 
Professor Smith will cover “CPA Stand- 
ards of Education and Experience.” Mr. 
Robertson is past president of the Kan- 
sas City Control of Controllers Insti- 
tute. 

Fred F. Hoyt (#1938-1941), vice presi- 
dent, Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, 
N. Y., addressed the Albany Control of 
Controllers Institute on March 14 at the 
University Club on “Financial Statements 
for Top Management.” .. . R. A. Per- 
kins (#5591-1952), assistant secretary- 
treasurer and controller, Kearney & 
Trecker Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was a 
featured speaker at the 23rd annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers in Los Angeles, March 14-18. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES .. . 

Allyn R. Bell, Jr. (#2977-1944), con- 
troller, General Crude Oil Company, 
Houston, Texas, and a national director of 
Controllers Institute, was one of a group 
of specialists invited to participate as in- 
structors in the Executive Development 
Course of the Oklahoma Institute of 


Technology, February 7-25, 1955, at the 
Oklahoma A&M College campus in Stil}. 
water. Mr. Bell’s subject was “Budgets, g 
Tool of Control.” ... Raymond 4, 
Spear (#3229-1945), controller, Gunder. 
son Bros. Engineering Corporation, Port. 
land, Oregon, addressed the Oregon 
State College Accounting Society at Cor. 
vallis on January 26. Members of this 
Society are all accounting majors at O.$,C. 
His subject was “The Duties and Respon. 
sibilities of Controllership.” . . , Ely 
Francis (#6114-1954), assistant controller 
of the Radio Corporation of America, 
New York, has been elected to the Glen 
Cove School Advisory Committee. 


WRITERS ... . 

Wilson T. Seney (#4594-1949) is au- 
thor of an article entitled “Accounting 
—A Tool for Managers” in the NACA 
Bulletin, March 1955. He is with Mc. 
Kinsey & Company, New York... . 
In the same issue John V. van Pelt III 
(#4309-1948), controller, The Kendall 
Co., Walpole, Mass., has written about 
“Factors Affecting Intelligent Use of 
Variances.” 


Obituary 


(WORD HAS JUST BEEN RECEIVED) 

RALPH C. DETWILER (#251-1933), re- 
tired member of the Pittsburgh Control 
of Controllers Institute, died in October 
1954. He was formerly affiliated with 
United Engineering and Foundry Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HARTWELL A. GREENE (#5172-1951), 
comptroller, Tennessee Coal & Iron Divi- 
sion, U.S. Steel 
Corporation, 

Fairfield, Ala., 

died on March 

18, 1955 at the 

age of 49. Mr. 

Greene served as 

president of the 

Birmingham 

Control of Con- 

trollers Institute, 

1953-1954, and 

was currently a member of the National 
Committee on Federal Taxation, the Na 
tional Committee on Management Plan 
ning and Control, and the National Com: — 
mittee on State and Local Taxation, 
representing the Birmingham Control im 
Region V of Controllers Institute of 
America. 


Harry M. IveRSON (#5156-1951); 
comptroller, American Water Works 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., died on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1955 at the age of 48. 
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